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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to rew offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 

















TO OUR READERS. 

Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


* 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

-_S Parliamentary Committee of the People’s Union for 

Economy—this Committee consists of sixty-five members 
of both the Houses and is a non-party organization—met at the 
House of Commons on Monday. It was decided to work for 
the following objects: (1) That a definite sum should be fixed 
beyond which public expenditure should not go without the 
special authority of Parliament. (2) That the principle 
should be established that the rates need to be supervised as 
much as taxes, and that no further rates should be incurred 
through the actions of Parliament without the consent of the 
rating authorities. (3) That all Government control should 
be abandoned and that stocks held by the Government should 
be at once liquidated. 








Lord Robert Cecil, who presided, made several further 
suggestions. He proposed that a Budget Committee should 
be formed in order to help the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
discussion and advice; that a Standing Committee on Admin- 
istration should be appointed to keep watch on the staffs 
employed by the larger Departments; that the costly Labour 
Exchanges should be abolished; that the functions of the 
Ministry of Transport should be distributed among other 
departments; that the Ministries of Shipping, Munitions, and 
Food should be brought to an end as soon as possible; and 
that the Ministry of Pensions should be required to stabilize 
pensions with a view to reducing the cost of administration. 
Lord Robert Cecil very justly pointed out that a department 
may be economical within its own sphere and yet wasteful 
owing to its lack of co-ordination with others. Supervision 
should concern itself with services as a whole rather than with 
particular departments, 


Finally, Lord Robert Cecil proposed that in order to reduce 
expenditure and eradicate the abuses of large Supplementary 





Estimates a scheme should be introduced for rationing all the 
Departments. The principle should be that expenditure must 
be based upon the “capacity of the country to pay” without a 
drain upon capital resources. The capacity to pay would be 
determined by the Budget Committee. Under rationing each 
Department would be allowed a fixed sum for its year’s work, 
and would be unable to exceed this amount in any way. Sub- 
Committees were appointed to draft definite schemes for 
rationing, decontrol, rates and procedure on the Estimates. 


All this is excellent, and we congratulate the Parliamentary 
Committee of the People’s Union for Economy. They have 
only to persevere on these lines and they will have the whole 
country with them. The situation is critical. Already the 
hope of a 950 million Budget seems to have been killed by the 
latest Estimates. While we are on this subject of forcing 
economy upon the Government we desire to say something 
further about “Taxpayer's” articles which were published 
in the Spectator during the past fortnight. ‘‘Taxpayer’s’’ prin- 
ciples were precisely those of the People’s Union—that the 
Government must not be allowed to say that this or that item 
of expenditure was “ necessary,” but that they must be confined 
to the expenditure of a definite total maximum amount. He 
developed a scheme, perfectly legal and constitutional in form, 
for forcing the Government to comply. An organization of 
economizers was to be formed throughout the constituencies, 
and members of the organization were to pledge themselves 
to refuse to vote for any candidate for Parliament who would 
not commit himself to the rule of a maximum fixed sum for 
the annual expenditure of the Government. 


“cr 


In approving in general of ‘“‘ Taxpayer’s’’ scheme we said 
that the creation of such an organization would require a good 
deal of money, and that it would be impossible successfully 
to launch it unless several rich men who were really alarmed 
by the present situation, and honestly believed that only con- 
stitutional compulsion could keep the Government in order, 
would come forward and lead the way by subscribing large 
sums. Whether our leading rich men are not so much alarmed 
as they pretend to be we do not know, but so far the condition 
which we laid down as being indispensable if the Spectator 
were to give any definite support to ‘“‘ Taxpayer’s” scheme 
has not been fulfilled. We felt, and we still feel, that it would 
be worse than useless to encourage people to try to create the 
necessary organization without very ample preliminary financial 
support, 


We are grateful to several correspondents who have written 
to us—we print two or three letters elsewhere—but we must 
point out that we shall adhere to our plan of action described 
last week. We cannot promise to help “ Taxpayer” to realize 
his dream without the preliminary guarantees. We have done 
our part in offering to do certain things on certain conditions, 
and we cannot depart from the only plan which would offer a 
prospect of success. Of course, though we did not pretend to 
be sanguine, we are none the less sorry that the unlikely thing 
has not happened, for we feel perfectly sure that if a powerful 
organization throughout the country, demanding pledges from 
every candidate, had been brought into existence, it would 
have been a case of “‘ Hands up” with the Government. Beyond 
question the policy could be enforced, and all in strict accord- 
ance with our existing electoral institutions. 


It is consoling, however, to think that the People’s Union 
for Economy, though it has not exactly got a plan for “organizing 
victory,” is acting on thoroughly sound lines. We urge every- 
body to join the Union. It is more deserving of support than 
almost any political organization we could name at the moment. 
Let its membership be swollen to the bursting point. Let the 
Government receive from the phenomenon of a great voluntary 
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enrolment of the people in a single cause a warning that they 
must either meet the popular wish for economy or suffer final 
discredit and disappear as a result of their own weakness and 
blindness. 


The trade agreement with Russia has been signed after 
negotiations lasting more than two years. The text of the 
agreement shows that there is no essential change from the 
drafts which had already been published. Those who dislike 
any dealings with the Russian criminals will of course denounce 
the agreement ; those, among whom we count ourselves, who 
believe that the most important thing of all is to get trade 
going everywhere will welcome it. The agreement does not 
sanction the repudiation of debt by the Bolsheviks, though of 
course it may be said that it does nothing to secure payment. 
As for that blessed word “ recognition,” the agents of Sovict 
Russia will be received here with many of the advantages which 
attach to ordinary diplomatic representatives. But explicit 
recognition is still withheld. 


Lenin and Trotsky are in fine being dealt with as a de facto 
and not as a de jure Government. A covering letter draws 
attention to the wicked mischief-making of the Bolsheviks in 
India and elsewhere. It is not necessary for our general satis- 
faction with the agreement to pretend that the Bolsheviks are 
anything but scoundrels. We daresay that whatever form of 
words were used it would not mean very much to them. We 
repeat that the important thing is to get trade going, though we 
know that it will take a very long time to build it up in such a 
derelict country as Russia now is. For the rest, we believe 
that contact with the outer world will hasten the downfall of 
the maddest Government that the fanaticism of man ever 
conceived. 


The Kronstadt soldiers and sailors are still in revolt against 
the Moscow despots. They demand “a regular Republican 
Government freely elected by the people.” Such a demand is of 
course abhorrent to the Bolsheviks who are more anti-democratic 
than the Tsars or the Hohenzollerns. Trotsky’s attacks on 
Kronstadt failed up to Sunday last. It is reported that mutiny 
is spreading in the ‘‘ Red ”’ armies, and that the Don and Kuban 
Cossacks have again risen. Lenin, in a speech at Moscow last 
week, admitted that the Bolsheviks were “ becoming exhausted 
from insufficiency of forces" and would welcome the help of 
any “decent administrator” or “practical man” to save 
Russia from the incompetent and corrupt bureaucracy. He 
lamented the disunion in his own faction. “ New means of 
agreement between the working classes and the peasantry 
must,” he said, “‘ be sought.” Lenin recently said, in effect, 
that the stupid peasants must be forced to till the ground for 
the Bolsheviks, whether they liked it or not. He is now 
discovering that the passive resistance of the peasant to tyranny 
is unconquerable. The peasant will not sow for the Bolshevik 
to reap, and thus the Russian townsfolk are starving. 





The Allied Ministers on Saturday received the Greek and 
Turkish delegates and proposed far-reaching modifications of 
the Treaty of Sévres. Mr. Lloyd George, it was apparent, 
had yielded at last to the Turcophiles of Paris, Rome, and the 
India Office. The Allies declared that, if Turkey accepted 
the modified treaty, they would facilitate her admission to the 
League of Nations, would waive their right to expel the Turk 
from Constantinople, and would give Turkey the chairmanship, 
with two votes, of the all-important Straits Commission. They 
would allow the Turks to keep an army of 30,000 men, and 
45,000 gendarmerie, and possibly to re-establish a navy. They 
would reduce the area of the neutral zone of the Straits, and 
might perhaps evacuate Constantinople and Ismid, keeping 
garrisons only at Gallipoli and Chanak. They would further 
restrict the powers of the Allied Financial Commission and 
would allow the Tur& once more to grant concessions—for 
the benefit of the Jewish financiers who detested the idea of a 
Turkey under honest government. 


The Allies went on, under cover of pious phrases, to abandon 
the idea of freeing the Kurds. As for the Armenian remnant, 
Turkey was asked to recognize the rights of Turkish Armenians 
to “a national home on the eastern frontiers of Turkey in 
Asia,”’ to be delimited by a League of Nations Commission 
which, we may be sure, will find very few survivors of the 
Armenian people. As for Smyrna, the town was to have a 


Greek garrison, but the province was to be policed by a 








Greco-Turkish force with Allied officers and administered by 
Greek and Turkish officials under a Christian Governor, with an 
elective legislature. The province would remain under Turkish 
sovereignty and pay tribute to the Turk. Nothing was said 
about Thrace. Mr. Lloyd George told the Turks that the 
terms must be accepted or rejected as a whole. The Turkish 
delegates had the audacity to criticize the concessions, but 
Mustapha Kemal at Angora will doubtless accept them and 
trust to further intrigue to restore Turkish misrule in Smyrna, 
The Greeks, by their folly, have contributed to this result 
but Mr. Lloyd George’s surrender to the Turcophiles is aie 
the less a grievous disappointment. The restoration of Western 
Asia Minor to civilization is again deferred indefinitely. 


Talaat Pasha, who as Grand Vizier was mainly responsible 
for the wholesale massacres of the Armenians in Turkey in 
1915, was shot dead in a Berlin street on Tuesday by an 
Armenian student. We detest political assassination, but we 
cannot pretend to feel any regret for the monster who deliberately 
butchered over a million men, women, and children so that the 
Armenian question might be settled once for all. Talaat, half 
Turk and half gipsy, was of humble origin. As a postal clerk 
in Salonika he associated with the Jewish plotters working 
through the ‘‘ Grand Orient ’’ lodges of freemasons and became 
a member of the Young Turk Committee which turned Abdul 
Hamid off his throne. He was not so docile a tool of Germany 
as his confederate Enver, and showed more zeal for the 
Pan-Islamic movement than Berlin desired. But his cruelty 
to all the subject nationalities helped no less than Enver's 
military ambition to ruin Turkey. 


Dr. Simons, the German Foreign Minister, described his 
London negotiations in the Reichstag last Saturday, and was 
accorded a vote of confidence by 268 votes to 49. He had, 
he said, offered more than the German Ministry was willing 
to give, and he expressed surprise at the Allies’ refusal to accept 
an offer dependent on the restoration of Upper Silesia and on 
the most-favoured-nation treatment for German trade. “ The 
German delegation had gone to London in good faith and had 
received a smack in the face. It could not be expected to 
reappear in the same spirit.” Dr. Simons admitted, however, 
that the penalties imposed on Germany were very severe. He 
went out of his way again to repudiate “the statement that 
Germany was the sole cause of the war,” although Germany 
admitted her sole responsibility when she signed and ratified 
the Peace Treaty. German Ministers are incredibly foolish 
in raising this question and thus exasperating the Allies anew. 
Germany’s prime object should be to allay the bitterness by 
showing an honest desire to make amends for her wrong-doing. 
She has everything to gain by making a reasonable offer of 
reparation and by fulfilling it. 





Lord Robert Cecil, in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
March 10th, raised the question of reparation,and reminded the 
House that the Treaty of Versailles must be carried out. He 
regretted the attitude of the German delegates at the recent 
conference. He went on to complain that the duty of represent- 
ing Great Britain on the League of Nations was left to Mr. 
Balfour instead of being assumed by the Prime Minister or the 
Foreign Secretary. The Council of the League ought to eschew 
secrecy and to appeal to public opinion. Sir Edward Carson 
lamented the public’s lack of confidence in the League. “If 
we were not able to make the League of Nations a reality,” he 
said, ““we had fought the last war in vain.” Mr. Clynes 
denounced the decision of the Allies to enforce reparation. He 
agreed that Germany ought to repair the damage “ viciously 
done”’ by her in the war, but he thought that Germany could 
not pay until trade conditions became normal. 


The Prime Minister, in reply, said that Mr. Clynes’s speech 
would only stiffen the German resistance to the Allies’ just 
demands. Mr. Clynes admitted that Germany ought to pay 
and that she was not paying; what was the use of treaties if 
they were not to be enforced ? The demands made upon Ger- 
many were not excessive—less than an eighth, for this year, 
of what France is paying in taxes. The German offers were 
impossible, for they were contingent on the retention of the 
whole of Upper Silesia. We should never get anything from 
Germany if she knew that under no cireumstances should we 
enforce our claim, as Mr. Clynes suggested. We were importing 
German goods to the value of £50,000,000 this year. More than 
half her exports went to Allied countries. Would she prefer to 
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lose. the whole of that trade and see her workmen unemployed 
rather than pay her debts? Mr. Lloyd George said that when 
Germany realized that the Allies were in.earnest and meant to 
deal firmly as well as fairly with her, she would come to an 


agreement. 


The German Reparation (Recovery) Bill was read.a second 
time in the House of Commons on Monday. Mr. Chamberlain 
asked for the unanimous support of the House in carrying out 
the decisions of the Allies. Dr. Simons had challenged the whole 
basis of the Peace Treaty, and Germany had failed to fulfil her 
obligations. By taking half the value of German imports, the 
Government would collect in any one year the full total of the 
reparation due to the British Empire under the terms made in 
Paris. If Germany did not repay her exporters the sums de- 
ducted here, her trade would be laid under an embargo. Mr. 
Chamberlain explained that goods which had originated in 
Germany but to which 25 per cent. of their value had been 
added in neutral countries would not be regarded as German 
goods. Germany, he said, must tax her people as the British 
people were taxed, and must be made to see that we were in 
earnest about reparation. 








Mr. Bottomley moved the rejection of the Bill as “‘ economic- 
ally unsound, politically mischievous, and commercially im- 
practicable.” He would prefer to occupy Berlin and seize the 
German Customs “and everything else”; nothing but force 
would teach the Germans that they had lost the war. Mr. 
Asquith said that all were agreed as to the justice of reparation ; 
how to obtain it was a question of expediency. The Bill seemed 
attractive at first sight, but it raised grave practical difficulties, 
especially in regard to bills of exchange, and might react 
injuriously on our own trade. The Prime Minister ridiculed Mr. 
Bottomley’s proposed march to Berlin; what should we do 
when we got there? He made fun of Mr. Asquith’s anxiety 
lest German books might cease to come. As for the suggestion 
that Germany would send all her goods to America, would 
America with her high tariff admit them? He admitted slyly 
that there were “German manufactures that America is 
literally thirsting for.” The Prime Minister said that, if Ger- 
many resisted the measure sanctioned by the Bill, her trade 
would be ruined. Mr. Thomas explained that the Labour 
Party, while doubting the value of the Bill and regarding it as 
certain to injure trade, would not oppose it, lest the country 
should seem to be divided. The Bill was then read a second 
time, and on Wednesday was discussed in Committee. 


The Army Estimates for 1921-22 were published last Saturday. 
The net total expenditure is set down at £106,315,000, as com- 
pared with £164,750,000 for the year now ending. The Army 
at home and abroad, except in the mandate territories, is to 
cost £69,116,500 net. The Army in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
is to cost £26,496,500 net. Outstanding war charges are esti- 
mated at £10,702,000. The strength of the British Army, 
exclusive of India, is to be 201,127 all ranks, as against 233,057 
at present. To this must be added 84,200 Colonial and native 
Indian troops and 55,673 sick and wounded men, remaining 
from the war, who have not yet been demobilized. The total 
of 341,000 is to be compared to 525,000 for the current year. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir L. Worthington 
Evans said that the Army Estimates were two and a-half times 
as large as in 1914 because the value of money had declined 
to that extent. The numbers of officers and men would by 
April, 1922, be reduced by 53,000. The War Office aimed at 
creating anew an Expeditionary Force of six divisions; the 
requisite Reserve of 140,000 now numbered only 62,000, and 
would be raised to 80,000 in the coming year. The Territorial 
Army now had 100,600 men, but 236,000 were needed to make 
up fourteen divisions. Four Regular cavalry regiments—the 
5th and 2Iist Lancers and the 19th and 20th Hussars—must be 
disbanded ; all but the senior ten of the 55 Yeomanry regiments 
must be converted into artillery or armoured car units. The 
Secretary for War emphasized the fact that the Army was 
fully employed in Ireland, in the Near East and Middle East, 
and in the Rhineland, as well as in India. He was all for 
economy, but “there was a point beyond which it would be 
unsafe to go until to-day’s liabilities were liquidated.” The 
reduction of the Cavalry and Yeomanry was sharply criticized 
by military members, including Sir Charles Townshend, who 
expressed doubts of the value of tanks as a substitute 
for horsemen. But the Vote on Account was passed. 





The Navy Estimates were issued on Monday. The Admiralty 
asked for £82,479,000 net for the coming year—a reduction of 
£8,393,300 on the current year’s expenditure. Lord Lee, in 
his explanatory statement, said that the number of capital 
ships in commission would be reduced from 20 to 16; one of 
the four destroyer flotillas with the Atlantic Fleet would be 
placed in reserve; the four cruisers of the South American 
squadron would be withdrawn as well as one cruiser from the 
North American and one from the South African squadron ; 
eight of the older battleships with 12-inch guns would be sold. 
The strength of the Navy, in officers and men, would be reduced 
to 121,700—or 6,600 less than at present and nearly 30,000 less 
than in 1914, The dockyards, it was added, would require 
only 43,000 workmen in full employ, as compared with 51,000 
men now employed on naval work and 5,000 engaged on other 
work. The completion of the light cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines begun during the war would cost £3,250,000, which 
was to be regarded as a non-recurrent war liability. 





Lord Lee said in his memorandum that the need for the 
gradual replacement of the older battleships by ‘“ modern 
ships embodying the lessons of the war” could no longer be dis- 
regarded. No capital ship had been laid down and completed 
since 1916. As the Fleet was reduced in numbers, its units 
“must be of up-to-date type and of the highest efficiency.” A 
sum of £2,500,000 had therefore been set down as “a first 
instalment for ‘replacement’ ships *—which, it is rumoured, 
are to be four in number. Lord Lee went on to say that “ the 
Government neither commits itself to, nor contemplates, 
any building programme in answer to those of any other 
power,”’ but hopes, “ as a result of frank and friendly discussion 
with the principal naval Powers, to avoid anything approaching 
to competitive building either now or in the future.” The 
Government's naval policy was to maintain a ‘‘ One-Power 
Standard ”’—namely, “‘that our Navy should not be inferior 
in strength to that of any other Power ’’—without insisting 
upon “ numerical equality.” The Admiralty felt bound to give 
the Navy the best ships and, to “‘ avoid an irrevocable loss of 
time and building facilities which might make it impossible to 
maintain our sea security if it should be threatened.” 


Owners of historic ruins used to be reluctant to hand them over 
to the State, under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Acts. But now that landowners are all crippled by 
heavy rates and still heavier taxes, the Office of Works is being 
overwhelmed with offers of buildings the care of which is too 
costly for a private purse. The department has been asked to 
take over the magnificent ruins of Furness Abbey, Norham 
Castle, Hermitage Castle, Lincluden Abbey, Dunkeld Abbey, 
Leven Castle—Queen Mary’s prison in Loch Leven—the old 
Norman church at Albury, near Guildford, and Helmsley Castle. 
All these are ancient monuments that have played a part in 
our history, and even in these hard times the State is not so poor 
as to be unable to find a few hundred pounds for the care of 
them. The Office of Works has shown itself a most competent 
guardian of the monuments in its charge, and is preserving them 
for posterity at very small cost. 


We hope that the National Gallery Trustees will reconsider 
their decision to charge an admission fee on four days of the 
week, instead of on only two days as at present. In the 
interests of students, the charging of a fee on two-days of the 
week may be justified. But the reason assigned for imposing 
a charge on two other days—namely, the desire to increase the 
fund available for purchases—is wholly insufficient. If it were 
a question of making the National Gallery pay its way, in these 
hard times, something might be said for the proposal, although 
the whole cost of all the art galleries and museums is trivial in 
comparison to the doles paid for a single week. The additional 
sixpences, however, would go not to pay the staff, but to buy 
more old masters. We feel very strongly that the trustees 
should give up the idea of making new purchases for the time 
being, rather than restrict the right of the public to see the 
nation’s pictures. The “new poor” who are taxed for every- 
thing and get no doles and no war bonuses regard free admission 
to the national collections as almost their only privilege. 








Bank rato, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 65 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 67}; 
Thursday week, 85}; a year ago, 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 
THE PERIL OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


sie Unionist Party is in a very dangerous condition. 

Its life-blood is being sucked by a Prime Minister 
who is not a Unionist, and by a Government in which most 
of the essential and active elements are either not Unionists 
or are so much under the spell worked by the Prime Minister 
that they must now be counted as Lloyd Geor geites rather 
-han as Unionists. The two greatest offices in the Empire— 
shat of Prime Minister and of Viceroy of India—are not held 
by Unionists but by Liberals. The Secretary of State for 
India is a Liberal. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
is a Liberal. So are the Home Secretary and the Minister 
of Health, while Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law seem 
to show so much personal attachment to Mr. Lloyd George 
that they must be classed—we use the words without any 
idea of offence—as hyphenated Unionists. 

Yet the majority upon which the Coalition Government 
rests is always a Unionist majority. This is the essential 
fact not only in the Commons but in the Constituencies. 
In brief, the Unionist Party seems to be fated to toil on in 
a state which can only be described as one of political 
serfdom. Clearly this would not matter if the results were 
good, or, again, if the Unionist Party were in itself so 
unimportant that it did not much matter whether its blood 
were sucked dry or whether it were destined, when used 
up, to be thrown on the political scrap-heap. 

We believe, however, that the Unionist Party, with all 
ws faults, is one of the greatest powers for good in the 
country, and that every effort ought to be made to save it 
from destruction, or from, what is the same thing, being 
gradually absorbed into an organization which will be 
rather the clan of a partisan leader than a party in the old 
sense. We do not want to disparage Mr. Lloyd George. 
We are quite willing to acknowledge his many and great 
virtues as a party leader. We are also perfectly ready to 
xpress our gratitude for his acts in the past and for his 
alertness and patriotic vigour. We do feel, however, that 
if we are to reorganize the country on sound lines and to fight 
Revolution at an advantage we must do so not by prostration 
at the feet of a politician, however distinguished, but by 
reviving a@ democratic Unionist Party, based on definite 
principles—a party to which a man can give a life-long and 
honourable adherence. This means, of course, that Mr. 
Lloyd George and his followers must be made finally to 
understand that they have got to become integral’ members 
of a homogeneous party—whether called Unionist or by 
some other name is no great matter. They cannot remain, 
as now, the independent and fortuitous heads of a casual 
Coalition. 

We are fast approaching the time when the Unionist 
leaders must plainly declare what the Unionist Party 
still stands for. Pending such a statement—one, we 
venture to say, eagerly awaited by the rank and file— 
we shall endeavour to set forth in outline a short statement 
of the principles on which the party is founded :— 


1. The Unionist Party accepts democracy absolutely, 
snd means by democracy the Will of the Majority, and 
not of a minority masquerading as the People. 

2. The Unionist Party is the party of the Empire. 
Though most willing to develop the Empire on democratic 
lines, it will not throw the Empire away in a fit of folly, 
despair, or egoism after the manner in which India is now 
being dealt with. 

3. The Unionist Party is an anti-revolutionary party. 
This means that it will not pay blackmail to anyone who 
threatens it in the name of Labour, and that it will not 
rely upon bribing rather than upon trusting the People. 

4. The Unionist Party is in favour of the preservation 
of personal liberty and private property, and of the develop- 
ment and conservation of the energy and resources of the 
nation. This means limiting as far as possible the evils 
of high taxation, and trusting to private energy rather 
than to bureaucratic action for the restoration of industry. 
It does not mean low wages, but it does mean high produc- 
tion, and, as the result of high production, a higher pur- 
chasing power for wages. It means the preservation and 
augmentation of capital as the co-partner but not the tyrant 
of Labour. Instructed Labour wants not fewer but more 





SS 


millions of capital to compete for the commodity it sells— 
i.€., Man power. 

And now to be more specific. At the 
moment the danger of the political situation is 
who can secure, however temporarily—be the 
what they may—the command of a majority of the 
of Commons has the whole of the British Empire a 
our lives and liberties at his disposal. That is not a pleasant 
fact, but a fact it is none the less. Therefore our need is 
to find a means which may save the House of Densihene 
from itself, and save Ministers and parties, in the heated 
and heady atmosphere of the political auction-room, from 
committing themselves to bids which will ruin the nation 

Such a means is to be found in the Poll of the People 
or Referendum. Here at any rate is a barrier to possible 
follies or crimes on the part of the people’s representatives, 
The Poll of the People lodges the right of veto over the 
work of our representatives in hands strong enough to 
exercise that veto. It is of course possible that the 
people may vote for foolish things at a Referendum, as at 
a General Election, but at any rate we know where we are 
when some great question is submitted to the Poll of the 
People and decided at that Poll. If a good cause falls 
it falls by an authority worthy of giving it the coup de grace, 
and not, asso often happens in a Representative Assembly, 
by that ignominious system of parliamentary intrigue 
known as “ log-rolling.” Groups A, B, C, D, and E each 
have Bills in which they are so much interested that they 
care little for any other cause. Each group by itself is in 
a minority. If, however, they agree to combine, in order 
to carry their several measures, though each may be 
indifferent to or may actually dislike the measures of 
the others, they can get their way. 

Given (1) a Ministry that wants to stay in, and (2) a persis- 
tent set of Groups, these Bills may successfully pass through 
Parliament in spite of the fact that they are each and al! 
detested by the majority of the voters. If, as in Switzer- 
land and most of the States in the United States, it were 
possible to send these minority Bills to a people's vote, 
such Bills would never have been introduced into the 
House of Commons, The fear of a popular veto would have 
killed them before they were born. 

Surely, then, the Unionist Party, before the next General 
Election, ought to lodge a veto power in the hands of the 
voters as a whole in the shape of the Poll of the People or 
Referendum. Lecky, who was not a partisan advocate of 
the Referendum, but who was a very wise political observer, 
said of the Referendum: “ The tendencies which it most 
strongly shows are a dislike to a large expenditure, a dislike 
to centralization, a dislike to violent innovation.” Why 
should the Unionist Party reject such an instrument of 
political action while it accepts many others so much more 
likely to be misused? It will be said, perhaps, that what 
would be much better than to introduce such a novelty 
as the Poll of the People would be to endow the Constitution 
with @ sound Second Chamber—a body designed to take 
the place of the House of Lords now hamstrung by thie 
Parliament Act. We cannot agree. A potent Second 
Chamber, though it would prove very useful in many ways, 
does not, in our opinion, afford as good a form of veto as 
the Referendum. We can conceive circumstances in which 
bare majorities in both of two equipotent Chambers might 
get together on a log-rolling basis to pass legislation of 
which the majority of the people did not approve. Into 
this matter, however, we need not go. It is quite certain 
that, do what we will, the House of Commons will never 
give us a really powerful Second Chamber. The most it 
will do will be to establish some futile body like that 
proposed by Lord Grey of Fallodon—a body which, though 
it looks of equal importance with the House of Commons 
and seems to have a democratic basis, can easily be 
swamped under the apparently just but in fact hopelessly 
disingenuous device of a joint sitting. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


TYNHE late Lord Salisbury spoke wisely when he pointe: 

out that there was only a certain amount of power i 
any Constitution. Therefore if you gave more power to one 
section of that Constitution, you must take it away from 
some other section. In a word, if you give more power to 


the Second Chamber, which obviously you must do if you are 
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going to alter it, then you are going to take away an amount 
of power from the House of Commons equal to the amount 
of new power given to the new Second Chamber. But 
Lord Salisbury went on to ask whether anyone supposed 
that the House of Commons, having got the giant share 
of power, was going to part with it. 

Of course it will do nothing of the kind. Popular 
(Chambers often accrete power to themselves, but they 
never voluntarily resign it, and never will. Therefore, 
remodel the House of Lords as we may, we shall never get a 
House capable of performing the true functions of a Second 
(hamber—functions such as we find in the Senate of the 
United States. 

In view of these facts we suggest that the Unionist 
Party should take advantage of the fortunate accident 
that the Government are pledged to introduce forthwith 
a scheme for Second Chamber reform, and should deal 
with the matter in the following way. Let it be declared 
by Statute that if no agreement can be come to on a 
particular Bill, other than a money Bill, between the 
two Houses, 7.¢., if the Commons insist on disagreeing 
with the Lords’ Amendments, the Bill, in the final shape 
in which it leaves the Commons, shall be submitted to 
the Poll of the People under the very simple and sensible 
machinery provided by Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill 
(printed March, 1911). 

Further, let there be provision made for the reference of 
Bills to the country even when agreed to by both Houses, 
provided that not less than 200 Members of the House of 
Commons petition the Crown to send the Bill for reference 
before the Royal Assent is given thereto. This meets the 
objection that the House of Lords would pass Unionist 
Bills while sending all-important Liberal and Labour Bills 
to Referendum. The only further alteration that need 
be made in the existing Constitution would be an enact- 
ment that the writ of summons should be issued to no 
Peer until he had proved to the satisfaction of the Lord 
Chancellor :— 

1. That he is of legitimate birth and the eldest son of 
his father. (This he already does.) 

2. That he bas shown his capacity for taking part in 
public life by having done public service in any of the 
positions set forth in the schedule to the Act; ie¢., has 
been Mayor or Lord Mayor of a town, been elected to 
Parliament, served on a County or Town Council for a 
certain number of years, served in the Army or Navy for 
over ten years, occupied a post in the Civil or Diplomatic 
Service for ten years, been created a peer or received a 
step in the Peerage, been made a Privy Councillor or a 
Grand Cross of any Order, or received some signal mark of 
the Royal confidence under the advice of the Prime Minister, 
as, for example, 2 post in the Government, special mission 
abroad, or the Governorship of any Dominion or Crown 
Colony. 

A simple enactment of this kind would meet what may 
be called the black-sheep objection—an objection of more 
dialectical than practical force, because, as a matter of fact, 
the poor black-sheep has so chilly a reception in the House 
of Lords from its fellow-members that it is only too glad 
not to be caught voting or speaking there. 

Under the plan proposed we should still enjoy the great 
advantage of having a body of men (a great number of them 
with considerable experience) who are in the position of 
Trustees and do not owe their seats or power in the 
Constitution to anyone's favour. A member of the House 
of Commons, however independent, is always a little moved 
by the fact that he owes his election to a kind friend, or 
group of friends, or to party influence. He does not want 
to disappoint the one or to antagonize the other by voting 
against his party, although at heart he may think he ought 
to do so. The Member of the House of Lords owes no 
allegiance to anybody but to the British People themselves, 
He would not, of course, be the right kind of man to rule 
us, for he has no mandate. Still, he is in the true sense a 
free man, and he can act with advantage the part of “ The 
People’s Remembrancer” or amicus curiae. He can 
say: “It is not for me and my colleagues to stand up 
and declare ‘ You shan’t have this Bill passed’ merely 
because I and they think it a bad measure. I am not here 
to do anything like that. What I am here for is to see that 
the people are consulted on doubtful measures. Now this 
Bill, though I rather approve of it personally, does seem to 





me essentially a Bill that ought to be submitted to the 
country as a whole. Therefore I vote for it being referred 
to the People. Let the master of both Houses, and of us 
all, say what he really wants.” 

If the Unionist Party were to adopt the course of action 
we have outlined as to the reform of the House of Lords 
and were to insist on introducing the Referendum, they 
would of course be denounced by the Liberals, and still 
more by the Labour Party. Let them not worry about 
that. We are convinced that they would have the confidence 
of the nation on such an issue. The House of Commons 
is not too popular a body at the present moment, but it 
would regain a good deal of its popularity by lodging a 
veto power over its own acts in its master’s hands. Remem- 
ber, too, that members of the House of Commons would 
often avoid a great deal of unpopularity by letting the 
people take the responsibility for accepting a disagreeable 
measure. But most of all the Government would 
benefit by the Referendum, They are always paying 
blackmail to bullying groups. They don’t like doing this 
any more than any other persons who have to swallow that 
bitter sauce, yet now, when a sufficient group of log- 
rollers or blackmailers approach them, they may have to do 
what they really disapprove of—pass the Bill. If they 
had a Referendum they would be able to give a qualified 
promise: “ Yes, we will pass the measure you want, but 
remember it will have to go to Referendum. We can’t 
prevent that, as you know.” 

As the cynic might say, * The Poll of the People would 
enable a Ministry under pressure to run up legislative bills 
which it would then be forbidden to pay by a higher power ” 
—a most enviable position for a Premier in a tight place. 





MAKING GERMANY PAY. 

NHE more the scheme for making Germany pay as set 
forth in the German Reparation (Recovery) Bill is exa- 
mined the more evident the difficulties become. Reduced to 
its elements it is a scheme for applying part of the purchase 
price of imported German goods towards the discharge of 
Germany’s obligations. The British importer of German 
articles will pay into the Treasury one-half of the total 
value of what he buys from Germany. The Government 
will use this money gradually to pay off the indemnity due 
from Germany. The German exporter, for his part, having 
received from the British purchaser only half the price of 
his goods is to receive the remaining half from the German 
Government, That is the theory. But how will it work 
out ? Obviously, if it is to be successful the German Govern- 
ment must co-operate. If so far from co-operating they 
put impediments in the way of the smooth working of the 
plan, the trouble will be endless. The assumption that the 
German Government will co-operate is such a large and 
risky one that we are bound to say that we feel exceedingly 
shy of it and find ourselves wondering why the Allies did 
not think it preferable merely to put a duty, to whatever 
extent they thought necessary, but in the ordinary way, 
on German goods. No doubt we shall be told that the two 
things are quite different. But we doubt whether in practice 

there would be much more than a nominal difference. 

Look at the matter from the point of view of the German 
trader who wants to carry on business with us. If he cannot 
feel sure that his own Government will reimburse him 
50 per cent. of the value of his goods he must either be 
content to accept half the value or he must double the price 
so as to safeguard himself against loss. In either case 
German trade with us is likely to languish, The German 
would lose, or we should lose by having the price we pay 
doubled. But if it be true as Mr. Lloyd George said 
rightly we think—that the German indemnity can be paid 
only by an excess of exports over imports, we see little 
prospect of getting a satisfactory indemnity out of Germany 
on the present lines, All trade reduced to its elements is 
barter, and if Germany sent us fewer exports we should be 
able to send her fewer goods in return. This would be 
disastrous just at a time when the recovery of the whole 
world’s trade is indispensable. 

But let us assume that the plan would actually work. 
Then, since the 50 per cent. tax had to be found somehow 
in Germany, Germany as a whole would have to export 
very much more than she imported in order to pay her way 
and pay us. This brings us up against a very serious 
question indeed, We could not afford to have ou: industries 
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upset by an avalanche of imports from Germany. There 
are methods of collecting an indemnity which do more 
injury to the creditor than to the debtor, and this is one 
ofthem. It may be said that as we are notoriously suffering 
from scarcity to have our empty shelves restocked by 
Germany would be a very good thing. We by no means 
want to join in the cry against cheap goods when cheapness 
is one of the principal charms and virtues of the day, but 
to be snowed under at a time of great financial delicacy 
and to have unemployment temporarily increased with a 
rush would be a grave matter. If we fell into the habit, 
though only for some months or a year, of relying upon 
other people to make most of the things we required 
something like demoralization would set in here. 

Next we come to the probability, indeed the certainty, 
that German exporters would try to disguise the origin 
of their articles. The whole Allied scheme of course 
depends upon the possibility of being able to say with 
precision what is German and what is not. Past experience 
in the tracing of origins has not been encouraging. LEvery- 
body knows the history of the obligatory label ‘‘ Made in 
Germany.” There are many dodges for circumventing 
the law, but when it is not circumvented the label so far 
from deterring the German exporter seems to have served 
as an advertisement for his wares. The Government 
airily tell us that there will be no difficulty in tracing goods 
of German manufacture from their sources to their ultimate 
destination. We take leave to remain doubtful. German 
goods might be sent into neighbouring countries to receive 
their finishing touches, and it would be very hard, if not 
impossible, to dispute the contention that they were manu- 
factured products of the country from which they emerged 
in their finished state. Moreover, if German goods, 
frankly and openly completed in Germany, were sold to 
neutral countries instead of to the Allies, in order that 
the 50 per cent. tax might be avoided, the ultimate effect 
upon our trade would be no more to our liking. When 
we bought the German goods from neutral countries we 
should have to pay a higher price as the price would 
certainly have risen during their travels. 

Another fact which gives us pause is that the proposed 
line of Allied Custom Houses extends through the heart 
of industrial Rhineland. The industrial traffic among 
these towns is very complicated indeed. As the West- 
minster Gazette has pointed out, goods pass continually 
from one town to another in the gradual process of being 
turned from raw material into finished articles, and what 
is in effect a barricade of blockhouses impeding this 
traffic is bound to slow down German industry and to 
raise the cost of production. It is argued that it will be 
easy to distinguish between the raw material and the 
manufactured article at the Custom Houses, but once 
again we are doubtful. The whole tariff has yet to be 
devised. Experience has shown that the finished article 
of one trade is the raw material of another. This is a very 
old difficulty, but it does not, unfortunately, become less 
of a difficulty in the present circumstances just to suit 
our convenience. 

We have stated the difficulties with what we hope 
will not be thought excessive plainness, because it is 
extremely important to recognize them before we commit 
ourselves too deeply. It is a common transaction for a 
business man to cut his losses, or to say that he has made 
a mistake and to draw back, but Governments are not 
easily induced to do this. That is why it is all the more 
important to think out a great policy very carefully before 
it is adopted. Some of the dangers we have mentioned 
may be, as we hope and believe they will be, provided 
against in the House of Commons before the Reparation 
Bill is passed. The vast majority of the nation is in hearty 
agreement with the Government that Germany must be 
made to pay. This very fact is in itself the explanation 
of the extraordinary number of expedients which have 
been proposed for putting pressure on Germany. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that Germany should be 
compelled to take over part of our National Debt. This 
seems simple and attractive at first sight, and we think it 
possible that such a plan might be feasible. But this 
and many similar schemes carry with them the obvious 
disadvantage that finally Germany could be compelled only 
by the application of force. The continued occupation of 


German territory is an expensive business, and Englishmen, 








whatever France may think, want to see the Allied 
troops withdrawn from Germany at the earliest possible 
moment. Another proposal is that Germany should he 
required to work out the indemnity in the form of labour 
and materials supplied. Upon German labour, it has been 
said, should be placed the whole responsibility of gratuit- 
ously making good the horrible devastations in France 
The objection to this, we fancy, is that the French people 
themselves do not like the idea. 

It would be absurd in the circumstances to present 
alternatives to the Allied plan with any assurance. (ler. 
tainly there is no such thing as a simple and safe solution, 
The world has never been in such a wrecked conditioy 
as it is now, and experience necessarily fails us, The 
last thing we want to do is to discover difficulties for the 
mere sake of doing it. Everybody ought to be as helpful 
as possible towards the Government, and among decent 
Englishmen there is no room now for malice or perversity, 
The task of the House of Commons this week is an extra- 
ordinarily trying one. But we are quite sure of this, 
that the greatest safety lies in facing all the difficulties 
and not in pretending that they do not exist. 


WHY A NAVAL COMPETITION ? 

4 Government have evidently made up their minds 

that, in spite of Sir Perey Scott and others, the 
capital ship is not obsolete as an instrument of war, and 
that so far as they can see ahead it will be necessary to 
maintain a “ One Power” standard for the Navy. This 
means that the Navy is to be equal to any other single 
navy in the world. But what, we ask, if America should 
accept this decision as an invitation to a new rivalry in 
shipbuilding ? The Americans are stubborn people just 
as we are, and if they decide to keep their navy just ahead 
of ours in strength the competition might go on until 
we were ruined. The resources of America are greater 
than ours, and that one fact should warn us of the folly 
of competition so long as competition can possibly bi 
avoided. We hold that it can easily be avoided. 

As regards the decision to lay down new capital ships 
we cannot undertake to say that the Government ar 
wrong on the mere technical merits of the controversy. 
We can easily believe that future inventions, or the 
development of present inventions, may make it im- 
possible for a surface ship to exist in warfare. But the 
Admiralty experts have felt, not unnaturally, that they 
could not accept the responsibility of saying that that 
point has yet been reached. In the late war the capital 
ship survived, as it were, with something in hand. It 
was proved that she could be torpedoed two or three 
times without sinking, and at the end of the war the 
German submarine had become the hunted rather than 
the hunter. No German submarine cared to attack a 
capital ship which was surrounded by her screen of 
destroyers—vessels which are themselves almost immune 
from torpedo attack owing to their light draught. In a 
practical sense, therefore, it can be said that the capital 
ship has not been driven from the seas. When we look 
at the appalling expense, however, of building capital 
ships at a cost of about nine million pounds each, and 
reflect that these expensive things have to be kept safe 
by surrounding ramparts of destroyers each costing not 'ess 
than half a million, we admit that we are staggered at tl 
thought of entering upon a new period of competition. 

In our opinion, the right process in dealing with the 
Navy has been inverted. We ought not to have said: 
“We will produce a new shipbuilding programme, but 
we may modify it in accordance with the results of the 
proposed naval Conference with America and Japan.” 
We ought to have said, “ Let us have a Conference at once. 
We shall then know where we are and whether it is neces- 
sary to build new ships at all.” The war entirely altered 
the situation. Before the war it was absolutely necessary 
to protect ourselves and all Europe from Germany, who 
was plainly—plainly except to those who were wilfully 
blind—making ready to attack us. But now we have 
no naval enemy left in the world. The dangers of the 
North Sea are purely dangers from the elements, and not 
from hostile ships. The same thing can be said of the 
Mediterranean, and of the whole route to India, and 
indeed of all the Seven Seas. Hostility to us will not 
appear again, so far as we can calculate ahead, unless we 
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allow it or provoke it by some stupidity. We ought 
to take as a cardinal principle of our policy the impossibility 
of war with America. Let us rule out such a war from 
our reckonings. If it be said that this is a risk, we reply 
that it is a much smaller risk than the risk of raising up 
enemies and incidentally ruining ourselves. 

Whatever be the truth about anti-British feeling in 
America, an American Government, whether Republican 
or Democrat, can be confidently trusted to keep its word. 
If in a Conference America says that she will agree to a 
rule of “no naval competition” and will keep her navy 
within such limits that it will be just strong enough effectu- 
ally to play its part in policing the seas, that is all that we 
require and all that we could possibly want. We have 
already said that we could not beat America in a naval 
race. If ever America really wanted to attack us she would 
find our heel of Achilles much more quickly on the land 
than on the sea. The unfortified Canadian frontier would 
be her plainest invitation. Lord Lee, we ought in fairness 
to say, has announced that his very cautious and discreet 
policy of “ replacing” obsolete capital ships is not in any 
way intended as a challenge and cannot reasonably be 
regarded as such by anybody. Of the sanity and modera- 
tion of Lord Lee’s plan we have not the slightest doubt, 
but we still feel that we have begun at the wrong end by 
allowing any programme to precede the Conference with 
America and Japan or even our own Imperial Conference 
which is to meet this summer. 

The Spectator cannot be charged with having been 
indifferent to our naval needs. We never ceased to demand 
more ships and greater efficiency in the face of the German 
danger. But now that everything is changed we most 
earnestly believe that, just as the British were the naval 
leaders of the world in the past, so now they ought to be the 
leaders in setting a good example. We are delighted to 
know that this is the spirit which possesses the Navy League. 
All the enthusiasm which the League displayed in warning 
people of the German danger has been transmuted into an 
enthusiasm for the reduction of armaments by conference, 
Several members of the Executive Committee of the League, 
it is true, have recently resigned, though we are not suffi- 
ciently well informed to say whether their resignation was 
due to the change of policy. The change, however, is a 
very remarkable fact, and we wish whole-heartedly to 
give it our support. When the world is in a state of flux 
and transition it is the time to present new ideas if they 
are ever to be accepted. Let us have courage and not be 
frightened at our own thoughts. Some people may call 
this mere idealism, and no doubt that charge is being 
brought against the Navy League. At all events, in this 
matter we confess to being “ idealistic,” not because we 
pin our faith to idealism as a general policy, but because 
what is called idealism is in this case the safest and surest 
way and, moreover, the only one which we can afford. 

In the February number of The Navy, the organ of the 
Navy League, it was declared that “the road to inter- 
national peace must be paved by national self-sacrifice.” 
Sacrifice, the good example, the courage to show the way— 
those are the needful things. The Navy went on to say :— 

‘It is in that spirit that the Navy League would work in 


the coming months for a world-wide agreement that shall 
preserve the coming generation not only from the financial 


burden of armaments but from the greater soul-borne burdens 


of international rivalry, hatred, envy, and malice. We have 
battled in the past uncompromisingly for material strength, 
when it was evident that material strength was the one argu- 
ment that our adversaries would respect. It is the hope of 
humanity that the downfall of forty years of material 
preparation has shown how vain is reliance upon the strength 
that is only of this world.” 

We should not be surprised to learn that the sailors who 
are members of the Navy League are all for this practical 
idealism, and that if there are any dissentients within the 
League they are not professional seamen. 

We would frankly make a beau geste towards America. 
We would say that we are willing to give up things, that we 
recognize that we ought not to maintain the old exclusive- 
ness upon the seas purchased by successful competition. 
What we require in the new world-phase which is opening 
is a pooling of naval strength by all the nations of good- 
will which are intent upon keeping the peace and saving 
We would ask no favours of America. We 
We would tell her 


civilization, 
would meet her proudly, not humbly. 





what we conceive to be our duty and what we think she 
ought to regard as hers. We do not fear failure. But in 
any case we have no right to adopt a material or despairing 
policy till what is called idealism has failed. 





OLD HEADS ON YOUNG SHOULDERS. 


S old age to be done away with? The story goes-- 
we have all read it—that by inoculation from the 
gland of a monkey the disease of senility is to be destroyed, 
and we are all to remain in the prime of life. The prospect 
is deliriously pleasant if only one could believe it. Old 
age casts its shadow before it ; not such a long way before 
it as used to be the case, but far enough to make middle- 
aged men and women of trained imagination a prey at 
intervals to sadness and to fear. Only confirmed optim- 
ists of the Victorian type can say with Browning: “ Grow 
old along with me—the best is yet to be.” We educated 
folk all try far harder than we used to keep young. We 
exercise our minds and our bodies; we dress like our 
sons and daughters ; we lead much the same lives as they 
do, and we try to think like them. In a great measure 
we succeed. The generations are “friends” now in a 
way that they never were “ friends” before. About the 
time that modern men and women begin to use “ reading 
glasses” their grandfathers and grandmothers regarded 
their active life as over, unless, we ought to add, they were 
statesmen or judges or very great ladies. Nowadays we 
think nothing of the fact that our sight is getting long. 
We use eye-glasses for years before we admit even to our- 
selves that our prime is past. When the time to acknow- 
ledge that we are old does come, however, “ it comes hard,” 
a3 we say ; we seem to mind “ giving in” more than they 
minded who “gave in” before it was necessary. Few 
indeed would be found among “the comfortable” who 
would refuse the elixir of life in whatever form it might 
be found. 

It would be a new world indeed in which we could all 
stop short of old age. Of course it would be more romantic 
to remain younger than that, but the effort of imagination 
which is required to conceive of perpetual youth or of its 
actual renewal is too great for most of us. The world 
would surely come to an end. It would be too full of people, 
too full of hope, too rash, too fierce, too passionate. All 
its quiet happiness would be turned into pleasure-seeking, 
all its resignation and quiet despair into wild desperation. 
We cannot even think of experience and youth in one 
person. There would be something inhuman about so much 
freshness and so much knowledge. It is quite thinkable, 
however, that experienced heads should remain upon 
broad, strong shoulders, that we should never shrivel and 
never “ grow down.” To stop short at the top of the 
hill, to reach the summit and there to settle, would surely 
be miracle enough. Even such a modified wonder, if it 
could come about, would give rise to some terrible coin- 
plications. There would not be work to go round, and 
perhaps there would not even be food if the only cause of 
death were accident or ordinary illness. In the end our turn 
would come and we should all die, but the average age 
would be far longer. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the aggregate of the world’s force, power of 
labour, and power of thought would be much greater than 
it is now. To return, however, to more possible or more 
easily imaginable conditions, it is pretty certain that 
even if the “ thyroid ” preventive were to prove effectual, 
there would not be enough of it to inoculate the world. At 
first it would be tried only by “ believers,” and even after 
its efficacy became widely advertised it would, we think, 
be far more eagerly struggled for by the educated than by 
the masses, Simple people have a remarkable power of 
accepting, even of welcoming, the natural conditions of life. 
They honestly wish that weather should be seasonable, 
even though their clothes and their fires are not. They 
‘what [ 


speak of the evils of old age quite resignedly as * 
conauct. 


must expect.” They like to see “ suitable” 
Youthful hilarity in its least attractive forms does not 
irritate their nerves in mature life as it irritates ours. 
They do not attempt to restrain their young people as 
we attempt to restrain ours. Boys and girls must ba 
boys and girls, they say indulgently. On the other hand, 
no old woman belonging to the humbler ranks of life ever 
loses her dignity by trying to seem young. Old people 
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act like old people among the masses; and though it is 
impossible to argue that they are better fortified by religion 
than their more sophisticated brothers and sisters, they 
do go to meet “ natural trouble, loss, and pain ” and natural 
death with a better grace. We are not for a moment 
crediting them with more gallantry, more courage to meet 
death on the battlefield, but they greet him more calmly 
in bed than we do and are less repelled by his sickening 
paraphernalia than those who have a more sophisticated 
philosophy. 

We think, therefore, that if ever this wonderful discovery 
comes it will be the smaller half of the world which first 
takes it seriously and which will, for a little while at least, 
enjoy a monopoly of it. Many among them will be found, 
no doubt, to declare that if left to themselves they would 
prefer to accept the leisure of old age andsthe rest of death 
as it comes in the natural course, but almost all of them 
will find unselfish reasons why they should prolong their 
earthly existence, and by all but themselves their sincerity 
will be suspected. Outwardly, perhaps, society would 
change less than we expect. All European societies would 
approach the Latin type. If the head of the family pre- 
served his powers, the cadets of the family would find their 
own kept in bondage. But all these changes would not 
show very much. The Anglo-Indian world is very like 
the English, but there are no old white men in India. We 
should all be more at ease in possession of our vial of 
elixir, because one of our fears would be removed, 
but something would have been lost. The extreme end of 
life is often so sad as to take large proportions in the minds 
of those who watch the candle burn out. That extreme 
end, however, is in actual time often very short and never 
very long. Before that comes there is a long period in 
which, not infrequently, the natural character comes to 
verfection. Bad men do not, of course, become good ; 

ut faults which have disfigured a whole lifetime often 
drop away as the natural force abates, and men and 
women after their fullest working life is over lose their 
enemies and acquire “troops of friends.” For 
instance, fierce people who have frightened even those 
who loved them lose their nervous irritability and “ come 
to themselves.” The spirit of anger is exorcized by age ; 
and grandchildren may be heard eagerly defending a 
grandfather against the criticisms of a generation who 
knew him in his full strength. “ Bad-tempered ? ” 
“Grim?” they cry. “Why, his kindness to us was 
untold! We were always sure of his sympathy! We 
always did right in his eyes! When he died we grieved 
indeed, and felt that the only person who would always 
show us absolute indulgence was gone.” Good and affec- 
tionate women whose characters have been disfigured by 
worldliness almost always lose it as they pass middle life. 
There are plenty of world'y old women, of course, but 
they are not intrinsically good women. Meanness alone 
seems to wax as the other passions wane. It is not 
only morally that age may, and sometimes does, 
improve men. Even after the extreme edge is gone 
from a man’s mental powers, when he feels himself 
that he will do no more original work, his judgment 
is often of more weight than ever it was. He has 
seen so much of the world, seen the “ upshot ” of so many 
undertakings and the “ outcome” of so many elements 
of character and the effects thereon of so many sets of 
circumstances, that his comments on life are—as Polonius’s 
so often were—of immense worth even if he become a little 
prosy. Again, many people are rendered very much more 
lovable by becoming a little dependent. Those who have 
in them a grain of tyranny often reform as old age forces 
upon them a more detached standpoint The divines of 
the past were fond of speculating about what age would 
prevail in Heaven. One father of the Church believed that 
we should all be about thirty-seven. Surely the “ whole 
company of Heaven” will be a much more agreeable 
company if each person is “ at his best,” and in that case 
there will be plenty of old men and women and crowds 
of children. 


A SNIPE SHOOT IN PERSIA. 
[ 





was a real spring morning ; the sun was shining from a 
clear sky, not with the cruel intensity which it 


develops a month later and which parches the land into a 
tawny and monotonous desert, but with a genial warmth, 








which had coaxed the lilacs and the first roses into blossom. 
This spring was later and more tempestuous than is 
usual in North Persia. We had planned our little trip for 
the week-enl before, but a cloudburst in the mountains 
brought torrents to the plain, destroyed bridges and roads, 
and even turned the streets of the city into a quagmire. 
It was therefore necessary to wait till the roads had dried 
somewhat. However, on> day in the third week of April 
we loaded our two pack-horses with camp-bedding and 
an almost incredible quantity of food and sent them off 
with Hassan, the servant boy, to prepare the way for our 
arrival. 

We ourselves rose at six the next day and soon after 
seven were on the road in a Ford car. When I say “ road” 
the word should not be taken as denoting the macadamized 
surface which delights the soul of the European motorist . 
our “road” was a track through cultivated land, and 
beyond the fact that the hand of man had constructed a 
few ramshackle bridges, it was the work of nature and of 
the caravans which from the dawn of history have followed 
the track from Ecbatana to Ray, or in modern times from 
Hamadan to Tehran. Motoring in this country is only 
undertaken by people with a grim desire to reach their 
destination and with a sound physique capable of with- 
standing a jolting as severe as a Channel crossing; the 
* joyrider ” with his sixty miles per hour is a phenomenon 
unknown to the Persian road ! 

We left Tehran by the Kazvin gate and swung to the left 
skirting the city ramparts, a rather childish effort by a 
former Shah to copy the old defences of Paris, and on 
reaching the Gumruk Gate we turned off into the open 
country. The plain of Tehran was spread out around us, 
looking its best with the young green on the trees and the 
snow-clad range of the To-Chal brooding over the city of 
green gardens. Away fifty miles beyond the town towered 
the great conical peak of Demavend, which, rising to nearly 
19,000 feet, seems to permeate one’s existence in this town 
and to preside over every activity of those who dwell there. 

Considering the state of the road, our progress was 
tolerably rapid, though at times we stuck firmly in the 
mud and had to get out of the car and push it along. 
However, after about an hour and a-half we reached the 
bridge over the Kerej river, and two minutes later stopped 
the car at the Kulume marsh. It is only a small marsh 
stretching about a mile on each side of the road, and it had 
been visited the week before by other shooters, who had 
assured us that they had killed every snipe in it. How- 
ever, we got four of the survivors of this massacre, and 
incidentally I killed my first “ double ” snipe. 

The double snipe is a bird which only spends about a 
fortnight a year in Northern Persia on its migration north- 
wards. It isa pleasantly easy bird to kill after the irritation 
caused by missing the ordinary full snipe. The “ double” 
gets up with a whirr of its wings, but without the sharp cry 
of its smaller cousin, and it flies straight away from one 
instead of indulging in the aerial gymnastics which distin- 
guish the latter bird. It looks a little like a woodcock as 
it sails away in its lazy, owl-like flight, and it is readily 
distinguished from the ordinary snipe by the white feathers 
in its tail. Needless to say, it is a succulent bird for the 
pot, and, as a local epicure remarked to me, it has a double 
trail ! 

We spent an hour at Kulume and then got back into the 
car, and in forty minutes were at Robat Kerim, a consider- 
able village of some 2,000 souls, having mud houses rather 
larger than those of most villages on the road, several of them 
being two-storeyed, and boasting a mosque anda gendarmeri¢ 
post. We left our car with the gendarmerie, but found 
that the captain of the post was absent for the day, so no 
time was wasted on the usual exchange of polite speeches. 
Our pack-horses with the “ charvadhar” (muleteer) were 
waiting for us, and on them we loaded coats, luncheon 
basket, and spare cartridges. Two small boys, named 
inevitably Mohammed and the Seyyid, who had “ caddied ” 
for me before, rushed out to greet us and to carry our 
cartridges ; then off we went down the village followed by 
the mildly interested stares of the natives, who do not often 
see foreigners in their village. 

The stream called “ Siah Ab” (Blackwater—shades of 
Fermoy !) is exiguous and fairly sluggish, and winds its way 
along a small valley which with its green lush turf forms a 
delightful contrast to the desert around it. Cattle, sheep, 
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and goats graze in the valley. We had gone about a mile 
before the first shot was fired in a patch of reeds, from which 
afew snipe rose. We got four of them, two being “‘ doubles,” 
and then moved on. Mohammed assured me _ there 
were geese about, and I was disappointed to find that 
not only were his geese not swans, but that they were merely 
cormorants which were taking a spring holiday up from the 
Caspian. The geese and duck which are sometimes plentiful 
here in winter had all migrated. 

Presently B on my left started firing and then called 
tome to joinhim. He had suddenly struck a patch of wild 
thyme full of “‘double”’ snipe, and very soon we had used up 
all the cartridges on us and were cursing the “ charvadhar ” 
for not having followed us with the reserve supply, according 
to his instructions. The Seyyid was therefore dispatched 
in search of him, and B—— and I sat down to smoke a pipe. 
Mohammed, aged about fourteen, thereupon thought it his 
duty to be sociable, and asked for a puff at my pipe in the 
approved Persian style, by which the “ chibouk,” once lit, is 
passed from hand to hand (and mouth to mouth) round the 
party. I hastily headed him off with a cigarette! He 
then suddenly informed me that he was coming with me to 
Tehran. I replied that I had enough servants already, 
but he continued to press me and asked me my name and 
address. I shall not be surprised if one morning Master 
Mohammed blows in at my front door and asks for a job, 
and I doubt if I shall have the strength of mind to refuse 
him. He is a sturdy brown little urchin and works at 
farming and gardening in Robat, and I expect he had 
romantic ideas of setting out to make a fortune in the train 
of the opulent “ farangi.” (We are all considered million- 
aires here, which is often most embarrassing.) 

The Seyyid found our horses, but they could not cross the 
stream, which had deep banks just there, so we had to go 
to them and, having got there, we lunched. Then there was 
a tragedy. For some months there had lain in our cellar 
two bottles of beer, a rare luxury in Persia, and we had 
settled that this was just the occasion to drink one. How- 
ever, neither of us had a corkscrew nor a knife, and an 
attempt had to be made to decapitate the bottle. I found 
no stone handy, but a potsherd seemed adequate ; however, 
the bottle broke the potsherd, and finally, under extra 
violence, burst itself and covered me with the precious 
liquid, whose smell only aggravated our parched throats ; 
so we had to turn to water after all ! 

At length we reached the big reedy marsh at Hesarmeter, 
ind expected to find it full of snipe, as it had been earlier in 
the year. However, to our disappointment it only yielded 
one miserable bird! It appears that a misplaced zeal for 
agriculture had induced the peasants to deepen the main 
channel, thereby causing the marsh to dry up. The upper 
marsh, however, produced a few “double” snipe, though 
shooting was rendered difficult by a series of gusts of wind, 
followed by a small thunderstorm. Altogether the first 
day produced a bag of twenty-two birds, and we retired 
to our “ house” for the night a little disappointed. Our 
lodging was in the house of the Katkhoda or headman of 
the village. The house was, like all houses in these parts, 
a mud building with a large number of inhabitants, the 
females much less closely veiled than in the city, and a 
portentous swarm of children, whose howling, combined 
with the nocturnal music of the local cats, made night 
hideous. A few fowls and a rather fierce watchdog com- 
pleted the establishment. The house was, however, 
unique in the village in that it possessed a “ balakhaneh ” 
or upstairs room (from this word is derived our “ balcony ”’) 
for the entertainment of strangers. In this our host had 
placed four coarse rugs and two chairs, a most advanced 
sign of civilization, besides a number of brass trays and a 
mirror of European design; all of these things denoted 
unusual prosperity. The headman greeted us with a smile, 
and, in reply to my complaint that the snipe had all gone, 
remarked cheerfully, “ Oh yes! certainly they’ve all gone ; 
some gentlemen a few weeks ago shot so many that the rest 
were frightened away.” 

Hassan had unpacked our camp beds and prepared a hot 
bath and an excellent “ pilau,” which was followed by 
“mast,” an excellent form of curdled milk, and tinned 
peaches. We then retired to bed with that comfortable 
feeling of peop'e who have eaten well and had a good day’s 
exercise. 

Next morning we arose at six and were somewhat 











astonished that no “ stranger-biters” had invaded our 
beds during the night. After a large breakfast we set out 
for the upper marsh, leaving Hassan to pack up the kit and 
start home. In three hours we got fifteen ‘ double ” snipe, 
most of them in fairly dry grass-land. It was noticeable 
that wherever the wild thyme smelt strongest the snipe 
were to be found. 

We lunched at two o’clock at the scene of our night's 
lodging, and to our surprise and anger found Hassan still 
there. However, the production of an excellent omelette 
soon brought him forgiveness. Later we discovered the 
reason for his disobedience. He had not wished to potter 
along with the heavily loaded anima! and the pedestrian 
‘“ charvadhar,” but preferred to go home on his own at a 
brisk canter. [We passed him late in the evening near 
home, galloping the wretched nag, which was dripping with 
sweat, and twirling a whip above his head like a circus rider, 
while his legs stuck out on either side over the bulging saddle- 
bags and swung in rhythm with the horse's gallop more 
Persico. He must have been thinking of the rollicking 
life of the bandits, who still frequent Persian roads and add 
to the romance as well as to the insecurity of travel in this 
land, where tales of the Dick Turpin type are not of the 
mythical but of the practical everyday category. ] 

After lunch we started home towards Robat Kerim. 
Near the first village we passed I startled the inhabitants by 
slaying three snipe within fifty yards of them. Farther 
down we reached the patch of thyme which had promised 
so well the day before. We then enjoyed an exciting 
three-quarters of an hour. The birds rose all around us, 
“double,” ‘full,’ and “jack” snipe. I had a great 
moment when four birds fell to three successive shots ; 
B——, who had been a bit out of form, suddenly got his eye 
in, and we blazed away merrily until we had very few 
cartridges left and no more time if we were to reach home 
before dark. The marsh consisted, luckily, of short grass 
and we did not suffer for our lack of a dog; indeed, I don’t 
think we lost a single bird. 

On reach ng Robat we found that our bag for the day was 
45 birds. Our total for two days was 67 (40 doubles, 23 full, 
and 4 jack). 

A refreshing glass of tea with the Sultan of the gendar- 
merie and a change of boots and then off we went. The 
car went well, and we looked like doing a good time, but 
disaster dogged our steps. First a wheel nearly came off, 
then we had two punctures, and finally, five miles from 
home, in failing light we stuck firmly in a stream which 
had left its course and elected to cross the road, thereby 
digging for itself a deep channel. Wading up to our knees 
in this torrent, we at last managed to lift the Ford out of 
the mud, and we arrived home by moonlight just before 
eight, tired but cheerful, and well satisfied with a respectable 
bag and the prospect of snipe for dinner. 

V. A. L. M. 
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CHEAPER MONEY PROSPECTS ? 
ACCOUNTS. 
{To tuz Eprtor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—So many events of financial importance have 
occurred within the brief space of a week that the difficulty 
of selecting even a few of the more important for comment 
in my letter is a formidable one. I will begin by referring 
to the considerable improvement which has taken place in 
Stock Exchange securities. 

This has been mainly due to the fact that on Friday 
last the Government reduced its selling rates for Treasury 
Bills from 6} to 6 per cent., and the event was at once 
hailed by the Stock Exchange as the precursor of easier 
monetary conditions, and in some quarters as the fore- 
runner of an immediate reduction in the Bank Rate. For 
some time past it has been evident that depressed trade 
was decreasing demands for monetary accommodation in 
Lombard Street, and that somewhat lower interest rates 
were probable, but the actual reduction in the Treasury 
Bill rates came a little earlier than the market had antici- 
pated, and consequently occasioned a rather sharp rally 
in investment securities. The recovery was the more 
pronounced because a little buying found the market very 
short of stock, and already there are some indications of a 
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slight reactionary tendency. At present the Bank Rate 
has not followed suit, and it would not be very surprising 
if that movement were to be deferred for a week or two, 
especially as the Federal Reserve Board in America has at 
present made no change in its standard of rediscount rates. 
Still, I am inclined to think that it may not be so very long 
now before we have a lower Bank Rate, though as to the 
extent of the decline or the long continuance of cheaper 
money it is still difficult to foresee events, and doubts on 
those points are in part responsible for the reactionary 
tendency in stocks following the recent rise. 

The fact is, markets are learning by the experience of a 
year ago, and the reason for the present hesitancy is due 
to uncertainty as to whether the first effect of cheaper 
money is to be a rise in securities or a revival in trade. 
If the latter event, it is perceived that the demands for 
accommodation would quickly absorb any plethora of 
credits and prevent any great surplus accruing for Stock 
Exchange investment. If, on the other hand, trade does 
not revive, then it is clear that the spread of unemployment 
and financial distress may easily prevent the Stock 
Exchange revival from going very far. What of course is 
really to be desired above all things as a result of easier 
money and a recovery in confidence is a liquidation of the 
congestion which at present exists in the Commodity 
Market. When goods now being held on bankers’ loans 
have been liquidated, and retail prices have declined, it 
will be possible to take a clearer, and it may be hoped a 
more optimistic, view of the situation. Meanwhile, some 
idea of the considerable recovery which has taken place 
in securities within a fortnight may be gathered from the 
following brief table comparing almost at random the prices 
of a few representative stocks with those current at the 
beginning of the month :— 


March 9. March 16. Rise. 
Consols.. ee -. 46 -. 48 oe 
War Loan 5% .. 85 -- 87} - & 
War Loan 34° .. 84¢ - 85 FY 
Bank Stock “ ‘ 177 - 180 3 
Victory Bonds .. -» 76} - 78 1? 
India 34% aa .. 56 -. 55} 4 
Great Westen Railway 63 68 oe & 
Brighton Deferred «a 41 + 
South-Eastern Preferred. . 51 57 6 
Midland Deferred i 41 45 4 
P. & O. Deferred 300 320 20 
J. & P. Coats 43/-s 46/-s. .. 3/-s. 
Guest, Keen “e as 14 oe 1H . ££ 
Shell Transport .. en 5 oe 5 ‘ Fy 
Mexican Eagle 5% 5} } 


Financial activity during the week has been by no means 
2onfined to existing securities, Birmingham and Liverpool 
having put out loans for a combined total of £6,500,000, 
while an issue of 34 millions of Second Preference shares 
oy the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was considerably over- 
subscribed. 

While the estimates of National Expenditure for the 
2oming year leave much to be desired in the way of drastic 
economy, it is only right that admission should be made 
of what has actually been accomplished. Briefly summar- 
ized, the Estimates are as follows :— 


Civil Service . £460,900,585 


Army 106,315,000 
Navy ‘ es oe ee 82,479,000 
Air ee ee ee ee oe ee 18,411,000 


£668,105,585 


*Consolidated Fund Services 360,000,000 


£1,028,105,585 


When the figures for Supply Service quoted above are 
compared with those for a year ago it will be found that 
there is a decline of rather over 200 millions in the antici- 
pated outlays for the coming year, of which the greater 
part is due to the abandonment of various subsidies and the 
disappearance of special forms of war expenditure. 
In other words, the weakness of the position lies in the 
feeble attempts at present to cut into the permanent forms 
of extravagant Civil Service expenditure. 

Nor must it be supposed that the real requirements of 
revenue for the coming year will only be just over one 
thousand millions. As a matter of fact the total will be 


* The item for Consolidated Fund Services is merely an approximate estimate 
based on last year’s figures with some allowance for possible inclusion in the new 
figures of the service of our debt to America. 
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nearer to £1,200,000,000. This is due to the fact that } 
reason of the acceptance by the Government of eetlees 
war bonds in payment for certain forms of taxation the 
amount of debt redemption during each year is very great 
and in the past year, for example, something like 200 mil. 
lions has been thus redeemed. Even, however, if we take 
the total expenditure for the coming year at £1,200,000 000 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should have no difficulty 
in fully meeting that total out of Tax Revenue on its 
present basis. Moreover, in justice to Mr. Chamberlain 
it is only fair that full recognition should be made of the 
great amount of debt which has been redeemed since he 
became Chancellor. Even during the past fifteen months— 
that is, since December 31st, 1919—the total amount of 
debt which has been paid off is probably well over 
£400,000,000, not a bad record following an exhausting war 
and one which will always go to the credit of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I referred last week to the important appointment of 
Sir D. Drummond Fraser as organizer of the Ter Meulen plan 
for financing exports to the necessitous countries of Europe, 
and already there are indications of some progress in these 
plans. The gathering which Sir Drummond Fraser 
addressed at Manchester on Monday last was so large 
that the audience had to adjourn from the small hall 
to the large Town Hall, and Sir Drummond Fraser's 
explanation of the general plan of the scheme was 
received with considerable enthusiasm. Moreover, during 
the past week the Government has shown its deter- 
mination to give every possible stimulus to the 
scheme, and also to aid the necessitous countries 
wherever it is practicable. Thus, in the case of Austria | 
understand that the application of the Ter Meulen plan 
will not be allowed to be held up through any inability on 
the part of the Austrian Government to pledge the necessary 
assets as a basis of the credits to be granted for goods sent 
to that country. No doubt most of Austria’s available 
assets are already pledged to the Reparation Commission ; 
but where it is shown that assets are required by the 
Austrian Government as a basis for the issue of Ter Meulen 
bonds to finance imports, the Reparation Commission will, 
I believe, be prepared to waive its first lien. This is a wise 
decision on many grounds, and incidentally it shows the 
readiness of the Allies to deal generously even with ex-enemy 
countries so long as those countries are not, as in the case 
of Germany, endeavouring to impede the return to real 
peace and consequently of prosperity. Unfortunately, the 
evil tactics of that country continue to menace the return 
of peace to Europe, and without conditions of real peace 
financial recuperation cannot go very far. [ven during 
the past week evidence seems to have been furnished of the 
adroitness of the German Government, which it is believed 
has taken steps to prevent any ear-marking of German 
balances in this country by transferring them to the names 
of neutral governments.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 16th. ONLOOKER. 
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{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | a 

LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

{To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—It is perhaps unwise that I should attempt any reply to 
the criticism made by Dr. Fleming and other correspondents 
of yours upon what I said in respect to episcopacy. | 
wrote and am anxious to emphasize, the argument of my 
article depends not on my being right but on my _ being 
sincere, and I am certain that my sincerity Dr. Fleming does 
not dispute. Nevertheless, as the question is of 
will not be amiss to follow Dr. Fleming a few steps off the pat 
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I was anxious totread. My reply to Dr. Fleming is this: Wha‘ 
he says about the sub-apostolic Church may be quite true, and 
it may be a relevant and important argument against preiac; 


and even against monarchical episcopacy. But it does no! 
affect the question whether persons ordained to the priesthood 
in the sixteenth or in the eighteenth centuries were entitled 
to assume the function of ordaining others Let us suppos 
that in the year a.p. 100 the Church of Corinth was governet 
by a college of what (to avoid question-begging nomenclature) 
we may call overseer-elders; and that, though among tho-e 
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overseer-elders there was a president, they were accustomed, 
even when he chanced to be absent, to ordain to the Christian 
ministry. This, as I understand, is what Dr. Fleming and 
other learned men maintain to be historical fact. But surely 
it is clear that the precedent of these overseer-elders at Corinth 
in the year 100 a.p. does nothing to justify the action of those 
priests of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries who, by 
assuming the function of ordination, founded the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Churches. There is this plain and all-important 
distinction between the two. When the overseer-elders of the 
first century were ordained, there was no doubt in the minds 
either of the ordaining person or persons or of the ordained, 
or in the minds of those present who invoked the Holy Spirit, 
that those who were ordained were by their ordination 
authorized to ordain others. But this was not so in the six- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries; nay, in those centuries the 
office of bishop and the office of priest were so clearly and 
unmistakably distinguished that we must say that any priest 
ordained in the sixteenth or eighteenth century was expressly 
excluded from the function of ordaining others. Suppose an 
intelligent Chinese had been present at the ordination of John 
Wesley: he might after the ceremony have inquired of the 
bishop who ordained Wesley whether Mr. Wesley was now 
authorized to ordain others: the reply would have been, “ No. 
Mr. Wesley has only been ordained to the priesthood. He is 
not a bishop.” Similarly if the Chinese had made a like 
inquiry of Wesley himself, he would have answered without 
the smallest hesitation that he was not authorized to ordain, 
and so would have said every person present at the ceremony. 
But at the ordination of the overseer-elders of the first century 
an inquirer would have certainly been told that those who 
were ordained had received authority to ordain others. The 
fatal weakness of the Presbyterian and Methodist ministry is 
that it originates in an act of assumption of authority which 
was never given or received. No precedent of the first century 
can therefore be of the slightest controversial use to those 
ministries, because no one supposes that there was such an 
assumption in the first century. The overseer-elders of Corinth 
were not prelates nor was their episcopacy monarchical, but 
in modern language they were bishops. For they had received 
at their ordination power to ordain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hues Ceci. 
{To tHe Enitor or tae “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir.—Mr. Lawson misses the point of my letter, though he 
answers my questions fairly and squarely, and in the only way 
in which a true follower of Christ could reply to them. What 
I wished to convey was that matters which must be immaterial 
to man’s salvation ought not to be allowed to stand in the way 
of the reunion of the various sects and Churches—not that any 
man or woman should surrender his private belief upon minor 
points of doctrine. What, then, are the essentials? Briefly, 
we should ask each other: “ Do you believe that our salvation 
depends hy faith through Christ alone? That He is the one 
mediator between God and man? Do you believe in the account 
of our Lord’s birth, death, and resurrection? Do you believe 
in the Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” It is, of 
course, open to anyone to call this profession—dogma; I prefer 
io term it a belief in the essentials of our faith. But Mr. 
Lawson goes on to say that “ they would not proceed to argue 
that our religion was as good as another.” Why not? If 
salvation can be attained equally, by all forms of religious 
observance and doctrine—provided they accept the above brief 
formula of a common faith—what are they worrying about? 
Evidently a non-essential. ‘ What needs the bridge broader 
than the flood? ”’ No one can do more than attain salvation, 
and if there are degrees of blessedness—“ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions ’—assuredly such will be bestowed upon 
those who have served the Master best with their fellow-men. 
Yet Mr. Lawson accuses me of assuming the point at issue. I 

‘assumed’ (and Mr. Tawsgn admits by his replies to my 
questions) that such a dogma as belief in the apostolic suc- 
cession is utterly inessential to salvation, and should not he 
allowed to weigh a moment in the balance against the splendid 
stake. 

As I said in a former letter to the Spectator on a similar 
point, What is the outstanding lesson of our Lord’s life? 
Surely it the universality of His abounding charity 
towards all mankind. There is no shadow of excuse for any- 
who claims infallibility for his own form of belief, or 
pretends that it enjoys divine favour more than any other. 
Christ Ilimself settled this quite human pretension finaliy 
when His disciples came to Him and (with man’s usual intoler- 
ance) asked Him to forbid some (quite unauthorized!) folk 

ng about and working miracles in His name. Our Lord 
refused to comply with their request, and rebuked them by 
“uving, “ They that are not against us are for us.” It is also 
note that a similar incident is recorded in the Old 


issue at 


was 


one 


worthy of 





Testament, when the answer returned was to a like effect, 
Finally, “ The system of a Church cannot be a unity, balanced 
and complete in all its parts,” when the plain directions of 
the Head of it are wantonly set aside and ignored.—I am, Sir, 
&., Enear H. S. Barnes-Avstin. 

1 Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wells. 





[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—All the Churches must be grateful for the clear statement 
of the views held by Dean Inge and Lord Hugh Cecil on 
Christian Fellowship. The pronouncements of the Lambeth 
Conference were so wrapped up in verbiage, and were so con- 
fused in statement, it left those who were waiting a clear lead 
in a state of dubiety and suspicion. Lord Hugh Cecil and 
the Bishop of Durham on their several sides during the 
sitting of the National Assembly in January brought us within 
reach of certain facts. Lord Hugh told us that to accept the 
sacraments from the hands of those not episcopally ordained 
would be to him an action not compatible with the leadings 
of the Holy Spirit. The Bishop of Durham was equally clear 
that to refuse to see in the rites of organized Nonconformity 
the fruits of the Spirit was an impossible position for those 
who professed to desire Christian fellowship. 

English Nonconformity is different in its organization from 
that of Scottish Presbyterians. The Church of Scotland 
believes that every Presbyter has received Apostolic grace at 
the ordination of the Presbytery. If they are to receive a 
further commission by the ordination of an Episcopal Bishop, 
how is the Church to regard such ordination? We are satis- 
fied the ordination by Presbyterian order is valid and sufficient. 
Are we to consider the further ordination in the light of a new 
Test Act? If it is accepted for the sake of the weaker brethren 
in those Churches which hold Episcopal ordination as necessary 
it imposes a mere ceremony on those who believe they have 
already received the full Apostolic commission. It introduces 
an element of insincerity into this new hope of fellowship 
Scotland has tried Episcopal government in her history. It 
was singularly deficient in the fruits of the Spirit, and it is 
hard to believe that under that ill-omened dispensation it 
was being guided by the Holy Spirit. 

We believe in the imposition of hands of the Presbyters. We 
believe we are in full communion with all Churches that have 
one faith, one Lord, and one Baptism, and we cannot believe 
that true fellowship or true reunion can ever come through re- 
imposing ancient Test Acts, nor in an attitude of patronizing 
apprising of the various motes in the eyes of non-episcopal 
Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., I’rances Batrovr. 

32 Addison Road, W. 14. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—Permit me, as a Presbyter of that Province of the Church 
Catholic established in Scotland, to enter a remonstrance 
against an offensive expression in Lord Hugh Cecil’s second 
article, which appeared in the Spectator for the 5th inst. The 
phrase to which I refer is “ secessions of the Reformation.” I 
deny that the determination of the link that bound my native 
Church and Nation to the Latin obedience was a “ secession ”’ 
in any sense in which the corresponding determination in the 
sister kingdom of England was not also a “ If an 
Episcopal hierarchy be a sine qua non of the Catholic Church, 
it is impossible to call a halt at Canterbury; we must continue 
our peregrinations to Rome. I do not blame Lord Hugh Cecil 
for using this phrase. I do not believe he intends to be offensive 
to that venerable Established Church which is as much a part 
of the British Constitution as is hisown. But I do blame those 
who, in the present fussy and insensate stampede for external 
ecclesiastical amalgamations, are prepared to eviscerate the 
immemorial distinctive tenets of the historic Scottish Church. 
It is in consequence of their tactics and proceedings that the 
dear old Scottish Church, which has preserved its continuity 
and its catholicity through successive periods of Abbatic, Papal, 
Presbyteral, Episcopal, and, once again, Presbyteral govern- 
ment, is contemptuously lumped together with Presbyterianism, 
Congregationalism, and heaven knows what other forms of 
sectarianism. A phrase of Moliére’s recurs to my recollection 
(I quote from memory), “ Vous l’avez voulu, vous l’avez vouln 


secession.”’ 


Vous avez regu ce que vous avez justement 
Gorpon Mircnew, D.D. 


Dandin. 
merité.’’—I am, 
The Manse of 


Creorge 
Sir, & ‘ A. 
Killearn, Glasgow. 


{To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Lord Hugh Cecil’s communications, criticizing Dean 
Inge’s speech, suggest one of the outstanding problems o! 


Christian Reunion—which is that when we speak of Anglli- 
canism we are not quite sure of what we are speaking. There 
seem, to a Presbyterian like myself, to be far wider differences 
between clergy of the Church of England than there are 
between ministers of the severed Church of Scotland. When 
we speak of the Union of the Churches, or of Church Unity, 
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it is essential that we know what each branch is, and where 
it is. In Seotland a process of discovery has been going on 
now for eleven years, with the result that the branches of 
Scottish Presbyterianism understand each other better than 
before. But we still feel we want to know what the Church 
of England is, where it stands, and who is entitled to speak 
for it.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Becce Nicot, B.D. 
31 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh. 


{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator."’} 

Sir,-—-The statement by Lord Hugh Cecil in the Spectator of 
March 5th that assent to the view that humanity is by nature 
in a state of moral perdition could be the only possible, or 
indeed desirable, basis for the union of the Churches serves 
to recall an interesting literary chapter in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. This postulate of man’s corruption 
was not much to the fore in the nineteenth century; “ civiliza- 
tion ” and “ progress”’ were then the catchwords, which, with 
our recent troubled experience, we repeat now with less fervour 
of conviction. But it was the basis of Paseal’s Pensées, and 
of his a priori defence of Christianity. The principle might 
be briefly, and not invidiously, described as moral Pyrrhonism. 
Pascal’s contemporary, Huet, the French humanist and 
originator of the Delphin Classics; made an_ intellectual 
Pyrrhonism the support of the Christian system :— 

“His (i.ec., Huet’s) Pyrrhonism is the porch or gateway to 
the Christian faith. Scepticism becomes the instrument, the 
‘New Organon’ of religion. Human reason had been variously 
treated as an impediment or aid, as preparatory or supple- 
mentary to faith. Huet removes it altogether. We know, and 
can know nothing. Not only scientific, but ordinary know- 
ledge is impossible; our perceptions are illusory, our ideas 
baseless, our reasonings fallacious. Nothing is certain but 
the revealed doctrines of the Christian faith. As the ancient 
school of Pyrrheonists had made this doubt the foundation of 
a scheme of life and action, so Huet builds on his doubt the 
Christian blessedness, the peace of God.” 


This quotation is from Mark Pattison’s monograph on Huet. 
Pascal’s reasoning on the moral side is analogous, and a 
brilliant criticism of Pascal was made by Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen in- his Essays by a Barrister in 1858 :— 

** An orthodox conclusion based on sceptical premisses,’ he 
says, ‘is suicidal. Paseal goes so far as to rest the claims of 
Christianity to be divine upon its recognition, and even upon 
its reproduction of the fundamental contradictions, which he 
supposed to pervade all human affairs . . if it be true 
that human affairs are fundamentally absurd, if the result of 
eur widest inquiries upon the subject is that men are dis- 
proportioned, at war with themselves, half-gods and _ half- 
brutes, how can that fact alone dispose us to believe in a 
system which leads us to explain the difficulty? It is indeed 
« strange way of arguing to say that there must be a solution 
because there is a difficulty. Prima facie, the existence of 
the one is evidence against the other. If the world, so far 
as we can see, is a mad confusion, the fact that a certain 
form of doctrine reduces that confusion to harmony is no 
argument in its favour, unless it is backed by independent 
evidence of its truth; for it is begging the question; and in 
the supposed case self-contradictory to assume that the system 
of life must be harmonious and not confused. People con- 
stantly argue as if, by showing the difficulties of other systems, 
they could establish their own. There cannot be a greater 
nor a more dangerous error; and reasoners in question throw 
a torch into the magazine to save the ship from being taken.’ ”’ 
Briefly stated, the arguments in the case amount to this. 
Intellectual Pyrrhenism is self-contradictory, because in 
saying that nothing can be known you have already made a 
positive assertion; the worthlessness of reason makes every 
statement worthless, and therefore also this, that knowledge 
is impossible. Moral Pyrrhonism, that human nature is abso- 
lutely corrupt and worthless, is self-contradictory, because 
in that case it could not recognize its own corruption, and, 
further, it implies a condition of moral confusion which ipso 
facto excludes harmony. For if there is harmony and a 
solution there is no confusion. 

But I am not concerned here to take sides or to criticize, but 
only to point out that the formula suggested as the basis for 
the practical reunion of the Churches was used as_ the 
theoretical defence of the Christian system, and to recall 
slightly some arguments in a discussion that has recently 
tended to pass out of fashion, but seems likely to revive.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., H. B. 





SCHEME TO FORCE ECONOMY ON 
THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To rue Evrrox or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The outlined plan of ‘‘ Taxpayer ”’ will heartily commend 
itself to all who have anything left. I live in a remote country 
district, but within a half-mile radius there are seven of the 


formerly “ well-to-do” class. Of these five would certainly at 


“ TAXPAYED’S ” 


ence take an active interest, and the other two (old ladies) 





| 
would probably contribute. We expected to be pinched b 
the war, but we do not see why we should be reduced to pl 
tion by the shameless and unpatriotic extravagance of the 
shiftless wastrels who hold the common purse. From those who 
have still anything to lose I think that the response would be 
prompt and universal.—I am, Sir, &c., JAFFA, 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I have read “Taxpayer’s” communications in your last 
two issues with much interest, and having done so I ask myeel? 
in what does the proposed policy differ from that of the Middle 
Classes Union, of which I am a member. The latter js a 
going concern, although it started from the bottom, and not 
from the top, of the financial scale. However, as the matter 
is of such extreme importance I would willingly join “ Tax. 
payer’s ” scheme as well if two were better than one. It seems 
to me like firing both barrels simultaneously at a partridge; 
but if it should be regarded as putting up a barrage, then, of 
course, it would be better to fire both barrels. There must he 
many others beside myself who are asking a similar question.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., C. Batrovr Srewarr. 

Kenwyn, Truro. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SrectaTor.’’) 

Sir,—I am strongly in favour of the policy of “‘ Taxpayer.” ] 
am convinced that unless drastic steps are taken to compel the 
Cabinet through Parliament to reduce public expenditure, 
there is only one ending, namely, national bankruptcy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Joun F. Kemp. 

Tenby Street North, Birmingham. 

[We refer to the subject of these letters in our “ News of the 
Week.’’—Eb. Spectator.] 





STANDARD OF VALUE AND THE EXCHANGES. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Srtr,—I am sorry that in attempting to be picturesque I over- 
stepped the limits of the possible. But the principle is as sound 
as the illustration was faulty. If my genial critic will sub- 
stitute ten and twenty for the percentages, and eleven-twelfihs 
for the final result, I trust that everything will be shipshape 
As for the other matters, the suggestion that an increase of 
Clearing House transactions means decaying trade seems dis- 
tinctly novel. I suppose that an increase in assessable incomes 
has a similar significance. As to the Royal Commissions of the 
period, I was fully aware of them, and also that Professor 
Marshall was a witness before one of them, and told the Chair- 
man that appearances were deceptive, and that statistics did 
not bear out the theory that falling prices diminished the pro- 
ductiveness of industry. The figures subsequently available and 
given in the Blue Beok to which I referred have amply vin- 
dicated his prescience. As for the Oidham yarn, I will not try 
to unravel it. But even here the British figures show som« 
increase, and the commodity is only one item and not the most 
important of our manufactures. Let us balance it by steel, the 
production of which increased about fourfold.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. H. O’Farrett. 


THE 





TESTS IN ALLEGED SPIRITUAL 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—The test piece which you quoted in your 
March 5th from Lady Glenconner’s The Earthern 
ran thus :— 

“Tt is to be found in a room downstairs. 
number 14, and the message is three-quarters way down the 
page. It is in the eighth book on the third shelf counting 
from right to left. You will find something round connected! 
with the book in question. Close to it there is a book which 
tells of great spaces. ‘ It is a book which tells of the stars.’ ” 
Lady Glenconner put this to the test to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. I too have put it to the test, with this result: 
The eighth book on the third shelf counting from right to 
left is Lecky’s Eighteenth Century, Vol. VIII. Immediately 
underneath it on the fourth shelf is Whitaker’s Almanaci: 
with the signs of the Zodiac strung out on its paper cover and 
title-page, telling of “‘ great spaces of the stars.” For 
some time I failed to find “‘ something round connected with 
the book in question.” ‘The eighteenth or any other century 
represented a fairly “ round ” number—but that did not seem 
to satisfy. On the cloth of the cover, which was otherwise as 
good as new, there was a round blot of ink as large as a finger 
nail—a frontispiece (Lady Glenconner’s interpretation) is not 
“connected with ’’ a book, it is included in it—my blot is 
incidentally “ connected ” with the outside cover. There is no 
doubt about the book. So I turn to p. 14, and three-quarters 
way down I find the words: 


“It is by this kind of seduction that numberless of the 
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jgnorant . - . were drawn , . . by better informed 
traitors.” 

When I read this aloud “ it was met with the laugh of instant 
recognition ” of its suggestive appropriateness. This was in 
what I call my working library. 

Later in the evening, I went into another room, and tested 
the matter in my “fancy ” library. The eighth book on the 
third shelf is Vol. II. of Isabella D’Este. Immediately above 
it on the second shelf is a volume of Keats. Who can think of 
his work without recalling his sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, 
and the lines :— 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken”’; 
or his last sonnet :— 
“ Bright star! would I were stedfast as thou art.” 


Next on the second shelf are Lewis Morris’s volumes, Epic 
of Hades and Vision of Saints—hooks that tell of great 
spaces. So the spacious star-spangled environment of the 
volume is secure enough. The “ something round ”’ connected 
with it appears to refer to the grapes that figure prominently 
in the cover design. On p. 14, and three-quarters way down, 
clear and distinct in the midst of a very long-winded sentence 
about nothing in particular, comes the definite recommenda- 
tion within inverted commas: “Of whom the less said the 
better.”’ It is the whole and sole quotation on p. 14, and it 
sounds appropriate: Non tali auzilio. 

It remains to add that both rooms were downstairs. 
all comment to the reader.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carew, Pembroke. 


I leave 
Ww. G. Spvrret. 


{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Stimulated by Mr. W. W. Reid’s experiment, I last night 
made a similar one on my own book-shelves. Third shelf, 
eighth book, counting from right to left, fourteenth page, 
three-quarters down the page. The book was Récit d’une Sewur, 
Vol. II. 

“Je crois qu’il désire sa pauvre amie, quebjue indigne quélle 
soit, pour compléter son bonheur. Douce idée, qui survit 
grande et ferme a tous mes troubler. Jamais je ne puis croire 
a son amour fini pour moi. Je suis done sine de la revoir.” 


Three books further to the left is Autour de la Lune, by Jules 
Verne, “ which tells of great spaces, large great spaces, which 
tells of the stars,” and four books away on the right John 
Oliver Hobbes’s The Dream and the Business, with T. Fisher 
Unwin’s perfectly round trade mark. So Bohn’s trade mark 
is not unique, as Mr. Reid supposes, and your editorial query 
is justified. One almost begins to think Lady Glenconner’s 
medium has an eerie acquaintance with all country house 
libraries!—I am, Sir, &c., Peveri. TURNBULL. 
Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne. 


The passage reads :— 





THE LAND QUESTION. 

(To tHE Epiror cr tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Notwithstanding your expression of agreement with the 
views of your correspondent whose letter appears in your issue 
of March 5th, inviting you to regard the proposal of the 
General Committee of the National Liberal Federation to 
impose taxes on site values as a stupid attack of a dangerous 
and one-sided nature on one of the most useful industries of 
the country, I venture to ask you to admit a plea that the 
proposal should not be dismissed with quite so much contempt 
as the Land Union seeks to pour upon it. Your correspondent 
will hardly expect general acquiescence on the part of those 
whom he describes as ignorant amateurs and politicians in 
labelling all such proposals as “ penal” against landowners. 
There are some, at least, whose ignorance is not tinged with 
malice. On the other hand, he may find many who, though not 
convinced of either the injustice or the impracticahbility of 
taxing land values, entirely agree with him in deprecating the 
unbounded promises of the enthusiasts. 

It is not necessary to comment on his reference to 
the late Henry George, whose proposals are not regarded 


as of practical value by any considerable number of the 


present advocates of taxation of land values. His con- 
demnation seems, however, to embrace all those who, 
claiming to be economists, still think that the doctrines 


of Quesnay and the Physiocrats are worthy of study, 
and are capable of some limited application at the present day. 
It should be conceivable te him that such people, or come of 
them, are well aware that what seemed practicable to Turgot 
is not wholly practicable mow. The theory that a tax on the 
owner, being a monopolist, would he ultimately paid, or partly 
paid, by the users of the land in fair proportion to its utility 
to them and not fall solely on fhe landowner, was not founded 
on predatory instincts, and was not incapable of practical 





application at a time when agriculture was looked upon as the 
typical source of wealth, and the element of “ prospective 
value” was not an appreciable item in fixing the price on 
alienation. The proposals of Henry George rekindled the 
enthusiasm for a similar “impot unique,” but the altered 
conditions were shown by Fawcett and other economists, and 
admitted by amateurs, to preclude its application on the scale 
proposed. But some of us are inclined to think that the 
altered conditions and the discomfiture of enthusiasts have 
not altogether displaced the reasoning in favour of the taxation 
of site values as a more equitable and intelligent way of 
adjusting the burden of iand taxation than the present method 
of measuring the burden by the benefit of actual occupation. 

I am not desirous or capable of posing as an exponent of the 
whole economic theory of the Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation; but, so far as the proposal relates to the 
substitution of site taxation for rates, and is confined to that, 
it is, to say the least, difficult to call it unreasonable. The 
power of a landowner to pass on to an occupier the site taxa- 
tion or some part of it would be on the same footing as his 
present power to pass on the burden of to fix rent, 
and would remain limited, and only limited, by the occupier’: 
estimate of the value of the occupation to him. The apportion- 
ment of the burden would take place on this estimate, and 
would be readjusted on every new contract fer occupation. The 
only class of landowner in any sense “ penalized ” would be 
those “‘ holding up” property from beneficial use awaiting a 
rise in value from the growth of population and ihe local 
expenditure of public money; and as they would be doing this 
for their own profit, and would only be called upon to pay on 
the estimated increase in value, it could hardly be called 
malicious taxation. 


rates or 


Your correspondent, in dealing with the subject of the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land, treats those whom he calls “ Sir 
Donald Maclean and his followers” much in the same off- 
hand way as he treats the advocates of site value taxation as 
For the purpose of brevity I associate myself with 
those of the former who are free from predatory instincts 
and say “ we,” and (without prejudice to any opinion as to 
their other merits or demerits) describe all those whose views 
of compensation we think unfair to landowners as “ land 
nationalizers.” We leave out of account all the talk of 
extremists about “ sacred” rights, and deal only with existing 
legal rights and the expediency of amendment as resting on 


a class. 


the consensus of the majority. 

No one whose mind remains normal will deny that the rights 
of private property originated in the very equitable con- 
sideration that a man who, with the acquiescence of the com- 
munity, cultivated a piece of land, should be protected in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour, and few (if any), 
even of the nationalizers, would seriously regard as unreason- 
able the development of this social compact into law establish- 
ing transmissible and continuous rights of some kind. ‘The 
land nationalizers say that the legislature, under the guidance 
of a dominant class, has gone far beyond the scope of the 
development of any such sound principle, and has created or 
allowed private ownership with powers oppressive to the com- 
munity. In their somewhat blind, but not wholly unfounded, 
indignation some of them lose all power of discrimination, 
and call all private ownership of land “robbery ” regardless 
of its origin, and most of them demand restitution of land 
required for public purposes on more or less vindictive terms. 
We agree that there is a case for modification in the public 
interest of the private owner’s legal rights. Without bringing 
in any such terms as robbery and restitution, or praying in 
aid any iniquity in development of modern rights out of feudal 
{enures or by undemocratic legislation, we that, 
whether by design or per incuriam, the law as it stands gives 
the owner an undue power of “ holding up” against public 
wants, and that his claim to compensation cannot fairly he 
measured by the market value which includes that obstructive 
power as an item under the name of “ prospective value.” We 
would give the fullest effect to the principles on which private 
ownership is strongly fortified. A man who has paid rates, 
taxes, or duties in any form founded on an assumed value of 
his land comes within the principle protecting him from dis- 
propriation without compensation for that value, but we see 
no injustice in refusing more compensation if he has made no 


recogi ize 


other sacrifice. 

Your correspondent sees special injustice in cases where a 
man (or presumably some one through whom he derives title) 
has purchased at a price including “ prospective value,” and 
in such cases a sum calculated from the last purchase price, 
plus interest and minus mesne profits, would be the more 
equitable measure of compensation within the principle; but 
it would be hardly possible to show that this exceeded the 
present rateable value except in cases of recent purchases, and 
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special provision to meet them might be made without resist- 
ance. 

I write as a landowner (agricultural land only), and with a 
lawyer’s deep-rooted distrust of hasty legislation prompted by 
popular agitation, but with a conviction that some grains of 
remarkably good sense lurk within the proposals of the advo- 
cates of site value taxation and of land nationalization, and 
that whatever there is of danger and one-sidedness in their 
propaganda can be removed or sterilized by temperate criti- 
cism. I want any help that the Land Union can give, but I do 
not see much promise im the letter of your correspondent, 
apparently their representative—I am, Sir, &c., 

Drumlamford, Barrhill, Ayrshire. Wim P. Beare. 





SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS DEFENCE FUND. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In April of last year the Southern Irish Loyalists Defence 
Fund was created to afford assistance and relief to law-abiding 
citizens in the South and West of Ireland who might be in difti- 
culty or distress owing to the present condition of that country. 
On account of the general terrorism and the postal insecurity, 
great difficulty was experienced in getting into touch with these 
poor persons. But six months’ experience, very melancholy 
and saddening, has conclusively proved how necessary such a 
fund was, and how essential it is that it should be kept in 
existence. It is impossible within the limits of a letter to 
indicate even faintly the condition under which well-disposed 
citizens are existing in Southern and Western Ireland to-day. 
Terrorized into trembling silence, they have to endure hard- 
ship and privation and go in fear of their lives. No class is 
immune. The well-to<do and the poor, Protestant and Catholic, 
Nationalist and Unionist—all who refuse to bow the knee to 
revolutionaries—are in trouble, and we have helped them to 
the best of our power, irrespective of creed and party. 

But further funds are urgently needed. The resources 
obtained in response to the one appeal which we made last 
year, generous as they were, are running low. We are there- 
fore obliged to appeal for more money in order that we may 
continue our work. We venture to think that it is deserving 
of support from every point of view. We have brought 
ex-soldiers and policemen out of hostile surroundings, we have 
lielped men to get a start when employment was denied them, 
we have done something to support those deprived by murder 
of their bread-winner, we have enabled men to hold out against 
the forces of disorder, we have brought some little comfort 
to the starving and distressed, and the knowledge that this 
fund exists has given hope and courage to the depressed and 
wavering, 

These are not unimportant results, and it would he lament- 
able were they to be rendered nugatory for want of funds. 
We therefore earnestly appeal to the public for further 
assistance for their kith and kin in Ireland who are suffering 
for their loyalty to the Empire. 

Contributions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Marquess of Salisbury, at the offices of the fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricnarp Dawsern 
(Acting General Secretary.) 

25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

[We are glad to publish Mr. Dawhbern’s letter, and hope very 
sincerely that he may get the subscriptions he desires. We are, 
unfortunately, unable to give the Report on Relief which has 
been sent to us. We can only say that it shows not only what 
good work is being done, but how terrible is the need for help. 
In our opinion, the cases cited should not have been dealt with 
by private charity, but by the Government, and the money 
required to save the unfortunate victims of Irish anarchy 
should have been charged, not to their brother loyalists, but 
to the disloyal part of the community. That could have been 
done, and could even be done now if the Government would 
only realize that with Irishmen to threaten their property is 
much more efficacious than to threaten their lives. But, of 
course, to do this effectively, as we have so often said in the 
Spectator and ¢ay again to-day, it is necessary to separate the 
sheep from the goats, and to make those who are on our side 
declare themselves and give proof of their loyalty. We will 
quote quite at random a few of the cases taken up by the Fund 
in order to show how monstrous is the suggestion that the 
misery and degradation of Ireland are due to reprisals carried 
out by the armed forces of the British Governmenf. The 
ordinary Englishman is inclined to believe that burnings occur 
in Ireland only as the work of an undisciplined soldiery. If 
he were to turn over these cases he would soon learn a very 
different story.—Ep. Spectator.] 

Case 37.—Widow of a military doctor. Two houses in Cork 
belonging to her were burned by Sinn Feiners, by which her 
income was seriously reduced, and she found herself em- 
barrassed, pending compensation, which she will not receive 
for some considerable time. 








Case 38.—Ex-Constable R.LC., with high certificate of 
character. He left the force in 1912, with a pension of £42 ; 
year. On outbreak of war he was among the first to offer his 
services. Worked in recruiting office, and later as special 
constable. Having been largely instrumental in bringing about 
an important arrest, he was denounced as a spy, and when 
forced by bad health to resign was unable to get work. Ho 
— to London to seek work and employment was found for 

im. 

Case 42.—A schoolmistress, keeping a school which was 
attended by some children of policemen. One of her brothers 
is an invalid, the other served in the war and suffers from 
shell-shock, and has been unable to get employment. Her 
house was raided by Sinn Feiners, who attempted to make her 
brothers swear allegiance to the Republic. They refused. The 
sister was dragged from her bed and her hair was cut off. She 
has since been boycotted and cannot sell her house in order to 
move elsewhere. In addition to financial help, a brother's 
case for pension was taken up. By request of the Ministry of 
Pensions the necessary forms were sent him for signature. 

Case 47.—An ex-policeman, pension £45, lives in a small farm 
of five acres or so with his wife and children. In the first 
place he wrote to invoke the help of the fund in placing the 
position of ex-policemen not entitled to the increased scale of 
pensions before the Government. 

Case 48.—An ex-soldier with a wife and seven children. His 
house was attacked. Shots were fired into it, one of which 
cut in two the candle he was carrying. As he remained 
motionless and silent the assailants retired, apparently think- 
ing he was dead. He cannot obtain work, but has a disability 
pension. ‘ 

Case 51.—A man of great energy and respectability, who 
carried on important and dangerous duties in the West of 
Ireland with much energy. In 1920 he was attacked by Sinn 
Feiners and badly wounded after a fine resistance in which 
he shot two of his assailants. As a result he had to leave the 
district in which he had worked faithfully for over thirty 
years. 

Case 52.—An ex-constable R.1.C., pension £42. He has nine 
children, and owing to his former service cannot get work. 
During the war he served three years as a coast watcher and 
in other capacities. He bears a good character. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.”’) 
Sir,—I believe you were instrumental in obtaining War Office 
full recognition of the National Reserve, and that it was your 
scheme of Classes I. and II. that the authorities adopted. I feel 
sure you would be doing further good service if you would 
urge the Secretary of State for War to grant the men of these 
classes the same privilege as has been granted to serving 
Territorials—i.e., to count service from August 4th, 1914, as 
mobilized service. Although the Reserve in the provinces was 
called upon to perform service early in August, the London 
men were not called, but I feel sure that a great number of 
their own accord joined up in 1914, and, whereas the Terri- 
torial who was serving in August, 1914, is allowed to count each 
year as two trainings, the National Reservist may only claim 
each year as one. Moreover, Sir, the special medal that is 
promised to Territorials will only be granted to men who were 
mobilized. Do you not think that we of Class I. and IL., if 
we voluntarily joined the Colours in 1914, might be placed in 
the same position as those actually serving?—I am, Sir, &., 
N. E. Pace 
(Ex Hackney Reserve Class II. and R.A.M.C., T.F.). 

29 Norfolk Road, Dalston, E. 8. 

[We hesitate to express an opinion. We may say, however, 
that, speaking generally, the National Reserve never received 
the full recognition it deserved. At the beginning of the war 
the services it ‘rendered were of incalculable value. But for 
the National Reserve the mobilization of the Expeditiona*y 
Force must have been incomplete by some 30,000 men, the 
number by which the Special Reserve was short. The men of 
Class I. National Reserve filled the fatal gap and enabled a 
complete mobilization to take place. The reason why the 
National Reserve never received its due was no doubt the fact 
that no one did his service in a National Reserve unit. As 
soon as called up he was drafted into some other corps.—Hp. 
Spectator. ] 





A VOLUNTARY REDUCTION IN WAGES. 
(To rHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sim,—The employees of Messrs. Robert Williams and Sons 
(Gorton), Ltd., Gorton, Manchester, were glad to read the 
reference you made in your issue of March 5th regarding their 
voluntary reduction of 10 per cent. in wages. We are pleased 
to see that at last a Press opinion has been stated. It is 


everywhere acknowledged that wages must come down if any 
thing like a normal state of affairs is to come again, but every. 
body seems shy in facing the fact. The voluntary reduction of 
wages of one small section of workers can have little efisct on 
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the general trend of prices, but if the example set could be 


taken up more generally, then by a general reduction in the 
cost of production -a corresponding increase of trade would 
result. The relations between masters and men are every- 
where approaching a crisis, and unless both sides commence to 
take a long view of the situation disaster in the industrial 
world is bound to result. What is needed is for employers and 
employees to unite together to make one common sacrifice, so 
that by a reduction of wages and a reduction of profits the 
present inflation of prices may be brought down.—I am, Sir, 
&e.. B. McMin.an 


(Office Staff). 
Chatsworth Mills, Manchester. 





POETRY. 


——f—— 
DAWN SONG. 
Low-LIppED dawn now trembles on the hills, 
And lifts her maiden eyes above the way, 
The winding way, 
The climbing way, 
The way that winds and climbs athwart the hills; 
Lifts serene eyes, 
Clear silent eyes, 
Upon the winding silent way that fills 
With serene light athwart the silent hills; 
Cold maiden dawn, 
Pale maiden dawn, 
Touching the cold pale ribboned winding way; 
Pale winding way, 
Cold winding way, 
Beneath the pale cold maiden eyes of dawn. 
Ah! maiden dawn, 
Ah! climbing way, 
Pale dawn, white way athwart the whitening hills, 
Stay, ever stay, 
Stay, ever stay, and take no heed of day, 
No heed of day, of brazen blinding day. 
Wind, climbing way, 
Climb, wind alway, 
Beneath the pale cold silent maiden dawn, 
White way beneath the dawn. 
A. R. Gipyey. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
of sufficient interest and to warrant 


considcred importance 


publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 


——>_—__—_. 
THE BADNESS OF BAD PLAYS. 

Ir is sometimes not a little difficult to decide why a play is 
bad, for there are as many kinds of badness as of excellence. 
It is, however, curious to observe how much our minds 
run to the deficiencies of the author. A good play is, as it 
were, a sort of shield held between the author and the public. 
It is as real as its creator; but the bad play is full of holes 
through which we see the discomforted form and figure of the 
man who addresses us. I personally have very decided prefer- 
ences in the matter of bad plays. Much the worst sort of bad 
play, in my opinion, is a comedy of the type of The Ruined Lady 
(a play which had a short run some time ago), or like a great many 
films and magazine stories. I should call it a “ business man’s 
comedy.” The writer puts together something in three acts 
which will give a leading part for Miss Blank, another for Mr. 
Dash, and an old man’s part for Mr. Chose. It must play its 
two and a-half hours; there must be opportunities of three 
changes of dress for the actresses,and two scenes, both interiors. 
Not that this is a bad way to start writing a play: it is rather 
agoodone. But the trouble is that the author never once forgets 
these considerations or for a moment feels the pangs or the 
elation of giving birth. The work of this sort of business author, 
when he essays the modern comedy, will certainly be atrocious. 
It can only be tolerable if he is in the line of a good tradition. 
Melodramas and pantomimes are written like this, but they 
are in the line of the dramatic “laying on of hands.” Fa: 
away in the Middle Ages somebody did once tremble and burr, 
and so lit a torch that has been handed on. 

A slightly more tolerable type of bad play is the Didactic. 
A good many of the Plays for a People’s Theatre, which I have 
reviewed in these columns now and then, suffer from faults in 
this series, most of which have their origin in the sort of prickly 
dislike which their authors feel for a large body of their fellow- 
creatures. Dislike and contempt are two burdens which make 
a heavy load for an author; only men of genius like Swift or 
Samuel Butler can carry them. Another cause of bad plays— 
a fault which the dramatic Muse will hardly endure—is that 
lack of fusion, that indigestibleness we call preaching. It may 
take the form of patriotic fervour or of appeals for the rights 
of women, or anti-capitalism, or championship of or assault 
upon some form of religious conviction. 

The least odious kind of bad play is the play which is bad 
Such a play is 
He has felt the 
extra- 


only from the incompetence of its author. 
Love?! by M. A. Arabian, at the Playhouse. 
pangs of birth, has burnt and trembled. 
ordinarily bad as his play is, there is something rather engaging 
about it as there is about the stumbling efforts of a child trying 
to dance. He has attempted something much too difficult. He 
is, I believe,an Asiatic by race, and, if so,it is no wonder that he 
has not quite understood the very complicated aspects of our 
civilization which he has tried to portray. For the comedy is 
ambitious, dealing with the conflict between Sacred and Profane 
love and the contrasts between a writer, a soldier, and a man 
of business. The task of first depicting and then animating 
such puppets was beyond Mr. Arabian, who appears like a 
speaker who is thinking on his feet. 

The play is not well acted, though Mr. Stanley Logan is 
competent in an unpleasant way, and Miss Madge McIntosh 
looks her part exactly. Probably there are subjects upon 
which Mr. Arabian could write extremely well. I hope he will 
not avoid them. Let him go and see 7'he Garden of Allah and 
Chu Chin Chow, and then consider whether it is really wise of 
him to write about the souls of Europeans. TARN. 


Therefore, 





“THE SAVAGE AND THE WOMAN” AT THE LYCEUM 
THEATRE. 
The Savage and the Woman is a play very perfect of its kind. 
[t contains a Rightful Earl, two capital villains, a comic China- 
man, serious Red Indians, an immoderately heroic hero, a 
terrific vamp (dark, with flashing eyes), and a blue-eyed heroine, 
wilful and girlish. Also a delightful performing horse who, 
however, refused to enter into the spirit of the thing, and whose 
demeanour constantly expressed the melancholy conviction 





that he was making a fool of himself. 
| Iwish that the people who say that as a nation we are becoming 
| too sophisticated, cynical, and knowing would go to a performance 
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of The Savage and the Woman, and note the sort of sentiment 
which is there “ handed out,” and the sort of reception that 
sentiment gets. Authors and audience are as preposterously 
romantic and chivalrous as heart could wish. Nothing has 
changed. They are still seeking after 
“. . . the heartfelt things past speaking dear 
To long gone generations of dead men.” 

Here is the philosophy of the Golden Age. Those who speak 
and applaud appear to possess the clear eyes and certitude of 
children, The thing is so little removed from Morality that 
Phil Fargoe in the playbill stands labelled as “a bad man.” 
It is as simple as a comedy of “the humours.” All act 
according to the bent of the ruling passion; they even grow 
their moustaches or choose their clothes and wigs according as 
their bent is for generosity, humour, an excessive thirst, 
‘sprightly innocence, or subtle feminine wiliness. The net result 
is entirely delightful, as clean cut as a Punch and Judy show, 
only with all the cynicism of that villainous satire left out. 

The modern melodrama is the outcome of a fine tradition. 
The founders of that tradition understood the stage, and they 
inderstood certain very simple elemental things about the 
human heart, which is a good deal more than do the authors of 
several jejune modern comedies “now showing.” When I 
say that they understood the stage, I mean stage effects in the 
sense of those that Mr. Lovat Fraser (of The Beggar’s Opera) 
is always urging on our remembrance. There is something 
that can be done on the stage that can be done by the medium 
of no other art. Let me instance the unsophisticated example of 
it in the present adventures of *“* Indian Jim.” Thovgh Jim is, 
needless to say, the rightful earl, he and the rest of the cast 
are convinced that, though having a white man’s ambitions and 
feelings, he is really a full-blooded Red Indian. The heroine’s 
father has surprised her love-making with Jim. Jim is being 
noble and saying that the heroine must not demean herself 
by marriage with a red man, and, though he loves her, for her 
sake they must part. The (slightly heavy) father agrees, 
and tells her she must marry a lord. She says she does not 
care a rap about their difference in race. ‘* What difference 
can it make?” Suddenly the door at the back of the stage 
opens, and there enters a tall figure wearing a magnificent 
vagle’s feather head-dress, beaded moccasins, and wrapped in a 
red blanket. Jim drops the heroine’s hand and says, “ My 
father!’ Tableau. 

We neglect the coup de thédtre too much. We must not be put 
off because we are tired of, “Lady Teazle, by all that’s 
dJamnable!”? No doubt we must do the coup de thédtre with a 
lifference now, but it is the height of aesthetic snobbery to 
refuse to make use of a sound method because it has been 





badly used in the past. TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Court.—King Henry IV. (Part IL.) .. ee =8.15—2.15 
{On the whole a satisfactory production of an admirably 
competent play.) 
Garety.—The Betrothal .. a os ee 8.15—2.15 
(Mr. Maeterlinck’s fairy tale, in which is embodied a very 
charming ballet.) 
Haymarket.—The Circle os ea ++ 8.30—2.30 
{ Notice later.] 
Parace.—Last Week of Sir Marry Lauder’s Season 8.15—2.15 








BOOKS. 


—— 
SUGGESTION AND AUTO-SUGGESTION.* 

We write too much, we talk too much, and we think too little. If 
the pessimist’s view of the situation is true, Professor Charles 
Baudouin’s book deserves the heartiest of welcomes. It is 
‘ull of thought in itself. It is bound to be a cause of thought. 
We use “ thought ” in its plaines}and simplest sense, not bearing 
in mind any technical definition. 

Professor Baudouin is a believer and investigator in, and an 
advocate for, what is called the New Nancy School. In case 
this should not convey much to our readers, a word or two 
of explanation may be useful. The old Nancy School was 
based upon what may be called the old idea of hypnotism. Its 
votaries induced the hypnotic sleep and then made suggestions 
to the patient which unquestionably often greatly afiected 
and improved his health: in popular language, effected cures. 





° ‘Sugyestion and Auto-suggestion, By Charles Baudoula, London: George 
{1os, net.) 


Allen and Uuwin. 





Ultimately, however, a portion of the doctors and men of science 
who carried on the work at Nancy, and especially Professor 
Coué, began to perceive that it was primarily not their sugges. 
tions, but the patient’s own suggestions to his subconscious 
self, which produced the wonderful results recorded at Nancy. 
It was auto-suggestion, not hetero-suggestion, that was doing 
the work. The more this line of investigation was pushed 

. . ? 
the more obvious was it that the hypnotists were not bringing 
up forces of their own. Instead, they were only acting like 
good staff officers sent to a perplexed general to show him how 
he might conduct his operations more efficiently, and especially 
how he could bring up reserves formed out of neglected forces 
in his command. 

In fine, the founders of the New Nancy School discovered that 
all the hypnotists did was to direct and induce the individual 
to cure himself. This is one of those discoveries which we are 
bound to admit are acceptable in themselves. They fit in with 
the tendency of life and of human experience. The trouble 
about the old hypnotic hypothesis was that it ran counter to 
many facts of nature. It seemed to shake individualism and 
to deny that a man is his own star, captain of his own soul, and 
protector of his own destiny. Yet individualism may be called 
an ultimate fact. Whenever we seem to dethrone it with some 
new theory, in the end we come back to it by another route. 
It was found that what the hypnotist was doing was what it was 
always conceded men could do for themselves. He was merely 
teaching his patient how to accomplish something which was 
within his power, but which he did not know how to accomplish, 
i.e., auto-suggestion. Auto-suggestion, in plain English, means 
making one’s subconsciousness sit up, take notice, and do certain 
jobs in that strange community which we call a person—in fact, in 
what Bunyan so happily named “ the city of Mansoul.” Auto- 
suggestion gives the subconscious tasks which he is quite 
capable of performing, but which he does not, and indeed cannot, 
do except under direction and advice. 

But though the New Nancy School overthrew, or seemed to 
overthrow, the theories of hypnosis, in reality it did not at all 
desire to drive hypnosis off the field or oppose it as a sham, a 
delusion, or an imposture. On the contrary, it regarded hypnosis 
as a very useful way of teaching auto-suggestion. It calculates 
that there are only about 2 per cent. of human beings or 
less who are not auto-suggestible, i.e., who cannot manage to 
tackle their own subconsciousness although there are a very 
considerable number of people who find it difficult, for various 
reasons, to practise auto-suggestion. These people have to be 
taught the trick, and one of the best and quickest ways of teach- 
ing them is through hypnosis. They are put into an hypnotic 
state, and in that state it is explained to them what they have 
got to do. The hypnotist, they are assured, cannot cure them 
and help them by his mere will or by the use of any external 
force, but solely through putting them into touch with thei: 
own subconsciousness. 

The way in which Coué discovered that it was auto-suggestion 
and not outside suggestion which did the business is very curious 
and interesting :— 

** A female patient came to consult him for troubles of trifling 
importance, with no thought of using suggestion for the relic! 
of the varicose ulcers from which she likewise suffered. Cou¢ 
employed in her case, as always, induced suggestion in_ the 
waking state (or in a state of slight somnolence), as wiil be 
described in Part Iil. He enumerated the troubles of which 
the patient had complained, but naturally said nothing concern- 
ing the varicose ulcers, since he was not aware of their existerce. 
At the close of the sitting, following his usual practice, Couc 
impressed upon the subject the importance of practising auto- 
suggestion every morning and every evening. After a few 
sittings, the patient was cured, not only of the troubles about 
which she had consulted the doctor, but also of the varicose 
ulcers, though she had given no thought to these when formu- 
lating her suggestions. Yet the ulcers had obstinately resisted 
various methods of treatment, and during the last few weeks 
before their sudden cure, no remedial cause was in operation 
other than the influence of suggestion. Coué formed a hypothesi: 
which at that time he was inclined to regard as rather improb- 
able. During the collective sittings the patient might have 
been impressed by seeing the remarkable cures that were in 
progress. Some of these were cases of organic disease ; others 
were cases of nervous paralysis, and, since in the latter the cure 
was at times instantaneous, their effect upon the new patient’s 
imagination was considerable. More or less unconsciously she 
must have formed in her mind some sort of association between 
these cases and the ulcers from which she herself suffered, 
conceiving the latter perhaps as sometimes immobilizing her 
legs as if she had a nervous paralysis. Under the influence of 
the suggestion, ‘In ali respects, I get better and better,’ her 
subconsciousness had considered the ulcers to be one of these 
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‘respects,’ to be a particular case embraced by the general 
formula. The hypothesis seemed far-fetched. Nevertheless, 
Coué’s attention had been directed to this line of thought. 
In the collective sittings, conversation between the patient and 
the doctor was always very brief, and a special questioning was 
requisite when details had to be obtained concerning this or 
that phenomenon. But as soon as Coué had become specially 
interested in this matter of unforeseen suggestions, he secured a 
number of reports confirming his hypothesis in the most cate- 
gorical fashion possible. Under these conditions it became 
superfluous for the patient to go into details when formulating 
suggestions. Strange as it might seem, the general formula 
sufficed, provided the subject’s mind lingered upon the idea 
conveyed in the words ‘in all respects.’ Henceforward the 
principle of detailed suggestions was abandoned at Nancy.” 

In brief, general suggestion is better than particular suggestion, 
for the reason that if you give only particular suggestion the 
subconsciousness is apt to limit itself to that. 

The careful reader will very naturally and very properly 
ask for fewer generalities and more specific instances. Accord- 
ingly we will quote a very remarkable tuberculosis case 
recorded by the author of the work before us, in the course 
of his own practice in Geneva :— 

“A little girl aged eleven, suffering from tuberculosis, was 
brought to me at the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute in Novem- 
ber, 1915. On the temple was a tubercular ulcer, the size of a 
florin. It dated from four months back, and had obstinately 
refused to heal under treatment. The child proved sensitive 
and confiding. Suggestion. Auto-suggestion carried out by 
the patient conscientiously every morning and every evening. 
Great was my astonishment, and equally great was the astonish- 
ment of my pupils, when the girl returned a week later with the 
ulcer already cicatrised. The epithelium covering the surface 
was still diaphanous, and pink in colour. A few weeks later 
the appearance was almost normal. Within a month from the 
date of the first suggestion the cough had completely disappeared, 
aithough the time was the middle of winter. Next month a 
slight bronchitis supervened, and was cured without difficulty. 
Appetite has become normal; sleep was uninterrupted, lasting 
from eleven to twelve hours. Rabinovitch, who has kept this 
ease under observation, tells me that the improvement has 
continued, although the patient (whose family is in humble 
circumstances) lives in a damp ground-floor tenement and in 
hygienic conditions otherwise unfavourable.” 

In case it should be supposed that there is something specially 
yielding about tuberculosis, we may mention that there are 
plenty of cures of other diseases on the record; for example, 
intractable eczema, deafness, and, of course, neurasthenia. 

Readers will probably ask what relation does cure by auto- 
suggestion bear to cures by psycho-analysis ?° We gather from 
Professor Baudouin’s book that the New Nancy School regards 
psycho-analysis, within certain limits, as very useful. It may 
enable them to prescribe, as it were, the particular form of auto- 
suggestion required, or, again, may greatly help them to get 
rid of the patient’s unconscious resistance to the attempt to 
teach him auto-suggestion. 

It must not be supposed that we accept all the conclusions 
of this remarkable book as completely proved. We fully 
expect that, like most new discoveries, the system will be 
found to have certain limitations of which the discoverers 
are not yet aware. But though we put in this caveat, we 
believe that a great deal of excellent work has already been 
done, and that still more will be done, by auto-suggestion, 
and that a most helpful new field has been opened for medical 
research, 

What encourages us most about the whole thing is that the 
new theories as to the ability of auto-suggestion to cure are 
consonant with the general opinion of mankind. It has always 
been held in medicine that it is of enormous importance to get 
the patient to help the doctor—to be of good heart, not to 
despair and so forth. But all this translated into the language 
of the new science is auto-suggestion in some of its many forms. 
The faith healers, the Christian Scientists, the miracle workers, 
even the charlatans and the patent medicine men undoubtedly 
all have a great many cures to their credit. Consciously or 
unconsciously, they have exploited the greatest of all “ cure- 
alls ’—auto-suggestion. It is now time that true Science did 
its bit in a matter so important. 

We shall no doubt meet with the objection that we 
are encouraging what must be a delusion. If there is 
anything at all in auto-suggestion, it will be argued, 
there should be no limitations to its results, But no one is going 
to believe that all sickness is to be abolished. Therefore auto- 
suggestion is a silly fad or a virtuous imposture. Other critics 
will declare that though it is quite possible to admit that auto- 
Suggestion may be useful in nerve cases or in those connected 
with the brain or the emotions, it is absurd to assert that it can 





affect the tissues or cure or ameliorate functional diseases, or, 
again, repair the injuries effected by bacilli. As to this objection, 
we can only say that it remains to be proved by careful experi- 
ment and investigation what are in fact the limits of auto- 
suggestion. We ourselves hold that such limits will be found, 
for, alas ! we cannot believe that all diseases and pain are to be 
banished, and that in future men will be able to await with 
quietness and confidence the coming of the final hour. 

All the same, we do not think that the claims of the advocates 
of auto-suggestion are as exaggerated as they seem at first sight. 
Investigation seems to point to the ultimate identity of the 
various physical evils from which human bodies suffer. When 
you are ill, you are not well, and in almost all cases, except 
those of external injuries, you are not well because you lack 
something. That which you lack has been called by many 
names. The most recent is ‘‘ the power of resistance.” If you 
have this power within you, you can defy almost anything in 
the way of disease. The most pestilent of microbes flow from 
you like water off a duck’s back. You stand like Horatius 
on your own bridge and lay low each gallant Lucumo who 
approaches in the form of the tuberculosis germ, the typhus 
germ, the influenza bacillus, and all the rest of the proud Princes 
and Lords of disease. May it not be that this power of resist- 
ance in sufficient amount is to be found in almost every human 
being? All that is wanted is to bring this neglected reserve 
into the front line of trenches, and with its help to hold the 
trenches against the enemy, instead of letting it moulder in a 
forgotten rest camp behind the lines. Many a battle in real 
war has been lost by the inability to use the reserves at the 
proper moment. May not this be true of the struggle between 
health and disease ? 

What seems to make for our theory is the curious fact that 
some of the most obvious results of auto-suggestion are in cases 
which are purely physical and seem to have as little as possible 
to do with the natural domain of suggestion. For example, a 
trouble so obviously physical as warts has again and again been 
cured by auto-suggestion old and new. The curing of warts 
by white witches and wizards and other so-called wise people 
in country districts has always been allowed to be a strange 
and inexplicable fact. No doubt it was auto-suggestion set to 
work by the mumbling of the wart charm. But warts can now 
be cured by legitimate auto-suggestion, as can eczema, acne, and 
other forms of pimple. 

But though we desire to hold the balance evenly and not 
to plunge too heavily for auto-suggestion, we must not omit 
another point which is strongly in its favour. There is apparently 
nothing dangerous in it. 1t never attempts to knock that queer 
rider self-control off the horse. Rather it helps him to get a 
much bettcr hold upon his mount. Again, it does not spoil 
or overpraise that upstart of the personality, the subconscious. 
On the contrary, it keeps him in his place and gives him plenty 
of work to do, and so probably prevents him preying upon the 
rest of the inhabitants of Mansoul. 

We can end only by very strongly advising our readers to 
read and study M. Baudouin’s book. It can do nobody any 
harm, and it will do a certain numberof people a great deal of 
good by teaching them, at the very lowest, how to send them- 
selves to sleep and to improve their memories. 





A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN.* 

Ir ever a man was intended by destiny for a particular career, 
Sir Ernest Satow was destined to be a diplomat in Japan. When 
he was a boy his fancy was aroused by pictures of Japan in some 
book of travel, and there and then he made up his mind that 
Japan was the place for him. When he saw an opportunity of 
becoming an interpreter in the Consular Service in Japan he 
seized it at once. He spent a happy time in Japan because he 
was doing exactly what he wanted, but it was a time full of 
difficulty and danger. Very few Englishmen have been such 
masters of the Japanese language as he became, and it would 
not be easy to measure the value of his services. He ended up 
as Minister at Peking from 1900 to 1905, and altogether he 
passed forty-five years in the diplomatic service in Japan, 
Siam, Uruguay, Morecco, and China. 

This book deals with a single period—the critical years when 
Japan was painfully emerging from her seclusion, the years 
immediately following the opening of the ports. Sir Ernest 
Satow might have written an elaborate treatise on the obscure 
London: Seeley, Service. 


* A Diplomat in Javan, By Sir Ernest Satow. 
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beginnings of the Japanese political evolution, and no one could 
have done it better; but he has preferred simply to expand 
his diaries, and we have reminiscences instead of an essay. 
We do not regret this. The reminiscences have a delightful 
freshness, not to mention their historical value as a picture of 
the times. During the period described the Shogunate collapsed 
and the monarchy was restored. The average Japanese thenstill 
regarded the European as a barbarian, and through this book 
there runs an almost unbroken succession of murders. Sir 
Ernest Satow was himself the object of two or three attempts 
at assassination, but even so he never lost his happiness at being 
in Japan. The most exciting episode in his career was no 
doubt when the British Mission which had gone to Kioto to 
visit the Mikado on the restoration of the monarchy was attacked 
by fanatical swordsmen in the street. Many English readers 
are already familiar with this incident because it was described 
with vigour and in detail by Lord Redesdale in his reminiscences. 

When Sir Ernest Satow arrived in Japan as an interpreter 
he found that Dutch was the regular medium of communication 
with the Japanese, and it was seriously believed by many that 
Dutch was the language of the Japanese Court. Those few 
persons who had acquired a bowing acquaintance with Japanese 
believed that it must be approached through a study of Chinese. 
For that reason Sir Ernest Satow was required to spend some 
time in China before going to Japan. Once in Japan he became 
a pioneer in the new and right methods of learning Japanese. 
As he was a quick and able student in any new subject which 
attracted him, we are interested to read his condemnation of 
competitive examinations :— 

“The great fault of the system is that it takes no account of 
moral qualities. Whether a candidate has the manners or 
feelings of a gentleman cannot be ascertained from the way in 
which he will reproduce a proposition of Euclid or translate 
a passage from a Greek author. It does not test the intellec- 
tual powers, for a stupid young man who has been properly 
coached will almost always beat the real student who has not 
got the right “tips.” Nowadays, every candidate for a public 
examination goes to a crammer, who trains him in a few months 
for the contest, and enables him to bring forth forced fruit 
for a moment. Show me a successful examinee, and [ will 
show you a well-coached candidate. In the majority of cases 
the process disgusts the man who has undergone it, and takes 
away any inclination he may previously have had for study. 
And without serious study it is not possible to acquire such 
languages as Chinese, Siamese or Japanese. The scheme of 
examination is no test of the linguistic capabilities of the men, 
and sometimes sends into the service those who can no more 
learn to speak a foreign language than they can fly.” 

The first murder which occurred in Japan after Sir Ernest 
Satow’s arrival was that of Mr. Richardson. The impulse of 
the infuriated European colony was to take reprisals against the 
Japanese, and the British diplomatic representative Colonel 
Neale was much blamed at the time for the moderation and 
caution with which he proceeded in demanding reparation, 
In looking back Sir Ernest Satow confesses that Colonel Neale 
was right, although it may have been difficult to think so at the 
time. Sir Ernest Satow himself was unceasing in his efforts, 
which he obviously enjoyed, to break down the barrier of exclu- 
siveness with which the Japanese still hedged themselves about. 
They charged excessive prices to foreigners visiting the theatres, 
and they also refused to carry foreigners in public ferry boats 
which were open to everybody else. The foreigner must hire 
his own special ferry boat. It was as though Londoners should 
turn out every foreigner who tried to travel in an omnibus but 
should allow him to hire a taxi. The foreigner visitor to the 
theatre was not only charged an excessive fee, but was put in 
what was known as the “ deaf-box,”’ a part of the theatre where 
very little could be heard. The best place for seeing and hearing 
is the ‘“‘doma,”’ which is close to the stage. Sir Ernest Satow 
describes how he insisted on his treaty rights, even in the theatre, 
and triumphed :— 

“On one occasion I walked into the theatre, and took my 
place in one of the divisions of the doma, offering to pay the 
regular price. No, they would not take it. I must pay my 
ichibu and go to the foreigner’s box. I held out, insisting on 
my right as one of the = Did I not squat on the floor 
with my boots off, just like themselves ? Well then, if I would 
not come out of that, the curtain would not rise. I rejoined 
that they might please themselves about that. In order to 
annoy a single foreigner, they would deprive the rest of the 
spectators of the pleasure they had paid to enjoy. So I obstin- 
ately kept my place, and in the end the manager gave way. The 
‘house’ was amused at the foreigner speaking their language 
and getting the best of the argument, and for the rest of my 
time in Yokohama I had no more difficulty in obtaining accommo- 
dation in any part of the theatre that I preferred.” 


In the same way Sir Ernest Satow broke down the ferry-boat 








custom. We like also the story of the importunate Prussian 
representative who ultimately succeeded in buying at a book. 
seller’s shop a List of the Daimios, which was always withheld 
from foreigners. The refusal to sell was foolish enough, 
as any foreigner who employed a Japanese to teach him the 
language could easily come by one of the lists which were readily 
sold to all Japanese. The Prussian declared that he would 
stay in the shop till the book was delivered to him. He sent 
a member of his party to the Prussian Legation to fetch luncheon, 
The luncheon was brought. He ate it and remained in the shop 
till evening set in. The bookseller had no corresponding powers 
of endurance, and before he shut his shop for the night he had 
consulted the Japanese authorities and had handed the book 
over to the exultant Prussian. 

So irregular was the state of our diplomatic representation 
in Japan in those days that Sir Ernest Satow, though he accom. 
panied the members of the Legation everywhere as interpreter, 
had no uniform. He began by borrowing a gold-laced forage 
cap, and he gradually improvised a uniform for himself which 
gave him considerable satisfaction. The most significant of 
all the facts which he retails to illustrate the completeness of 
the change in the attitude of Japan, when we compare to-day 
with the sixties of last century, is that among the incendiaries 
who destroyed the British Legation—members of the anti- 
foreign party—there were at least three who afterwards became 
eminent statesmen. One of these was Count Ito. Sir Ernest 
Satow adds :— 

“Tt need scarcely be said that they long ago abandoned their 

views of the necessity of putting an end to the intercourse of their 
country with the outside world, and they are now the leaders 
of the movement in favour of the introduction into Japan of 
whatever western institutions are adapted to the wants and 
wishes of the people.” 
The Japanese who assassinated foreigners were indeed terrible in 
theirswordsmanship. Sir Ernest Satow writes of the astounding 
cleanness, accuracy, and force with which the victims were 
sometimes cut to pieces. 

At that time there was no cable from Japan, and the British 
representative, Sir Rutherford Alcock, who succeeded Colone! 
Neale, dissatisfied with the way in which the leading anti- 
foreign daimios evaded the payment of an indemnity demanded 
for murders, decided upon naval operations which to some 
extent clashed with the instructions of Lord John Russell. 
It was evidently an occasion for the man on the spot to decide, 
and the Straits of Shimonoseki were forced and the Inland Sea 
was entered. The operations, in which Sir Ernest Satow took 
part, were highly successful, but Sir Rutherford Alcock suffered 
the temporary humiliation of being recalled to England. lt 
was not till later that the British Government admitted that 
Alcock had done right. He was succeeded by Sir Harry Parkes, 
and as Sir Ernest Satow apparently had not much persona! 
liking for Parkes, it is the more generous of him to pay a glowing 
tribute to Parkes’s unerring judgment. In the dynastic rivalry 
between the Shogunate and the monarchy Parkes saw from the 
first whither events were tending. In supporting the monarchy 
he backed his discrimination against nearly all his European 
colleagues, and he was justified. The French, German, and 
Italian diplomats all made the mistake of backing the waning 
power of the Tycoon, as the Shogun was generally called. 

Sir Ernest Satow gives an extremely grim and vivid account 
of the committing of the hara-kiri, in obedience to orders from 
the Japanese Government, by the Japanese officer who had 
ordered his troops to fire on foreign officers at Bizen. Sir Ernest 
Satow, who was present at this self-execution, was criticized at 
the time on the ground that no Christian should have sanctioned 
such a pagan procedure, but he retorts that Japanese custom 
required that witnesses should be present on behalf of the 
aggrieved parties, and that in any case what happened was 
far more decent and orderly than the scenes which were still 
occurring in England outside Newgate when an execution 
took place. 





THE WAR OF JENKINS’S EAR.* 
ApMIRAL RicnMonp’s account of the war with Spain and France 
between 1739 and 1748 isa most valuable and interesting addition 
to our naval history. The author says that—like many other 
students—he had tried in vain to understand the part played 
by the Navy in that war, which began with Spain as our sole 
adversary and merged into the European conflict of the Austrian 


* The Navy in the War of 1739-48. By Rear-Admiral i]. W. Richmond 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 5 vols. [£6 6s. net. 
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He therefore began to study the original papers, 
including the official dispatches, the ships’ logs, and the private 
correspondence of the admirals and captains, and his book— 
which was finished in August, 1914—is based on this first-hand 


Succession. 


evidence and illustrated in part with contemporary plans. 
Admiral Richmond remarks significantly that “although the 
story affords many analogies with, and abundant matter for 
comment on, the course of the war with Germany, it has been 
thought best to issue it as originally written, without any 
knowledge of the events which lay so close ahead.” Careful 
readers will not fail to observe those analogies for themselves, 
with all the more confidence because the av thor did not purposely 
emphasize them with an oblique reference to Jutland. But 
the truth is that any naval campaign, described as this is in 
accurate detail, is full of instruction for us. The war into 
which Walpole entered reluctantly and which he and _ his 
successors in office conducted most inefficiently may seem to be 
ancient history. Yet the problems which it raised were funda- 
mentally the same as those which we had to face in the late war. 
Naval strategy for us has not altered with the coming of steam, 
nor has the submarine rendered all past experience obsolete. 
Tactics have of course been modified. We take it for granted 
that a modern fleet ean go to sea in almost any weather; but 
in the days of sailing-ships a commander might be windbound for 
weeks at a time and unable to move, however urgently he might 
be needed elsewhere. When, for example, a strong French 
fleet in February, 1744, was making for Dunkirk in order to 
escort Marshal Saxe’s army of invasion to the English coast, 
Norris was in the Downs and could not leave his anchorage 
until the favourable moment for attack had passed. A gale 
drove the French back to Brest but prevented Norris from 
destroying them. Yet naval wars are not won by tactics alone, 
and the broader aspects of naval strategy for Great Britain are 
illustrated as well by this obscure and forgotten war of 1739-48 
as by any other. 

The war began well with Vernon’s dashing raid on Porto 
Bello—near the modern port of Colon, at the mouth of the 
Panama Canal—but after that things went wrong. Vernon’s 
attack on Cartagena in 1740 was a pitiful failure, partly because 
the military commander, Wentworth, was an incompetent 
pedant, partly because Vernon had been delayed by fear of 
French intervention on behalf of Spain. The enigmatic reserve 
of France with her strong navy up to 1743 prevented us from 
making free use of our forces to defeat Spain. French neutrality 
became more and more dubious when a large Spanish fleet 
found shelter in Toulon in the winter of 1741-2 and remained 
there for months while Haddock first, and Mathews after him, 
maintained an arduous blockade with a wholly inadequate 
fleet. The Spanish design was to pour troops into Italy and 
wrest Lombardy from Maria Theresa, and the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean was the main obstacle. Mathews frightened 
the King of the Two Sicilies into withdrawing his contingents 
from the Spanish army, by threatening in July, 1742, to lay 
Naples in ashes by the fire from his three bomb-vessels. He also 
sent a small squadron into the Adriatic and stopped all the 
coasting traffic so that the Spanish artillery could not be sent 
northward. These and other episodes illustrate the incalculable 
value of sea-power, rightly applied. But Mathews was less 
fortunate when, France having at last decided to fight Great 
Britain, the French and Spanish fleets sailed out of Toulon on 
February 8th, 1744, and accepted battle two days later. This 
action off ‘Toulon excited furious controversy at the time and 
is still debated by naval experts. Admiral Richmond’s account 
is by far the fullest and best that we know, and emphasizes 
the larger aspects of the affair. What happened was that the 
French and Spanish fleets drew off after a confused fight, in 
which some British ships took an active part while others did 
nothing. One Spanish ship was taken, lost again and recaptured, 
ind a British fireship was sunk. Lestock, the second in command, 
with whom Mathews was not on speaking terms, pointedly 
declined to bring up his division to the help of the Admiral. 
He was court-martialled afterwards, but was acquitted, mainly 
through the influence of his Whig connexions. Several of the 
captains were tried and cashiered. But Admiral Richmond is 
right in drawing special attention to the case of Mathews himself, 
who was tried and cashiered. not so much for the reckless way 
in which he attacked without giving his subordinates definite 
orders beforehand, as for his failure to fight hard enough and 
to do his utmost to destroy the enemy. After the action of 
February 10th, he chased the enemy westwards and still had 














them in sight on the 13th when he abandoned the pursuit. His 
defence was that he must keep his fleet intact so as to assist 
the Sardinian army on the Riviera or to meet the attack of a 
French squadron reported to be coming from Brest. 
this Admiral Richmond comments :— 


Upon 


““Nelson’s remarks upon Calder furnish a fairly concise 
commentary upon the reason which guided the Court’s decision. 
‘He appears to have had the ships at Ferrol more in his head 
than the squadrons in sight. He lays stress upon other 
considerations than fighting the enemy’s squadrons, if he could 
have done it, which he denies to be possible. I have ventured 
to recommend Calder to keep to that ; prove it and his character 
is retrieved.” In the same way as Calder thought of the ships 
in Ferrol, and Byng of the safety of Gibraltar, so Mathews 
thought both of the Brest squadron and the coast of Italy. 
Calder, Byng and Mathews each in his time was condemned. 
The commander who has the enemy’s fleet in sight and for 
thought of what will happen if he be defeated fails to bring 
about a decision will share the fate of those unfortunate officers.” 

Unfortunately, the evidence in Mathews’s trial was not 
published, and the true lessons of the battle were misunderstood. 
“ The unwisdom,” says the author, “ of not probing such failures 
to the bottom and publishing the result, at whatever cost of 
reputation to Ministers or officers concerned, cannot be over- 
estimated.” Mathews’s plain duty was to pursue the defeated 
enemy and break up their battered fleet, as he might easily have 
done. As it was, he left them free to refit and to menace us in 
the Atlantic or even in the Channel, because he was obsessed 
by the thought of what might happen if he lost some ships or 
did not win a complete victory. 

There is a very modern ring about the complaints that troubled 
the Admiralty as soon as the war of 1739 began. It was dis- 
covered at once that the Navy was very short of light cruisers, 
as we should call them, both for scouting and for commerce- 
protection. The Opposition lamented the folly of the Govern- 
ment in building only ships of the line. The City was infuriated 
by the havoc which Spanish privateers worked among our 
merchantmen even in the Channel. The Admiralty retorted 
that merchant captains either would not join convoys or would 
not obey orders when they did. Parliament discussed a Bill 
requiring the Admiralty to set apart certain ships to protect 
trade between the home ports and Finisterre, but the Admiralty 
opposed it and secured its rejection. When France joined in the 
war, the privateers of Dunkirk and St. Malo reaped a rich 
harvest, and the Admiralty was hampered by having to divert 
part of its inadequate fleet to trade-defence. The ultimate 
cause of our misfortunes in the war was unquestionably the 
weakness of the Navy, in relation to the work which it was called 
upon to do. The Admiralty under Lord Winchelsea had no 
naval officer of experience in its councils and played a game of 
make-believe with its unfortunate admirals. When Haddock, 
through sheer lack of ships, failed to prevent the Spanish tleet 
from reaching Toulon, the Duke of Newcastle in December, 1741, 
assured the House of Lords that sufficient reinforcements had 
been sent to him. Admiral Richmond shows that the Duke, 
the shiftiest of shifty politicians, deliberately deceived the 
House. In the spring of 1743, when French intervention was 
imminent, Sir John Norris, the ablest seaman of the day, was 
appointed to command the home fleet. He found that it did 
not exist, as the few seaworthy ships were occupied in various 
undertakings. The Admiralty grossly underrated the strength 
of the French fleet lying ready at Brest and overrated the 
strength of our own fleet in home waters. Walpole’s fall was 
partly due to the failures of the Navy in 1740-1, but it does not 
seem to have been followed by any marked improvement in 
naval administration. However, if our Admiralty was incom- 
petent, the French and Spanish Admiralties were worse, and the 
war at sea, if disappointing, ended not unfavourably. Warren's 
capture of Louisburg in 1745 and Anson’s decisive victory over 
La Jonquiére in 1747 were substantial and far-reaching successes 
which atoned for many mishaps. Admiral Richmond’s remark- 
able book deserves serious study, for Great Britain, now as in 
the eighteenth century, is dependent on her Navy. 


A NEW GUINEA MAGISTRATE.* 
Captain MoncKTon’s account of his experiences in New Guinea 
twenty years ago is one of the most entertaining books of its 
kind that we have ever read. The author at the age of twenty- 
three left New Zealand to seek adventure, and found it. Many 
others have done the same, but, unlike most of them, Captain 
Monckton is a born story-teller, and weaves a singularly frank 


By Cavtain UC. A. W. 


* Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
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and amusing narrative of his doings. New Guinea attracted 
Sir William MacGregor, its first and greatest administrator, 
as “the last country remaining in which the Englishman can 
show what can be done by just native policy.” Captain Monckton’s 
book illustrates the way in which a vigorous and intelligent 
young man of English parentage could establish order and the 
rudiments of civilization among some of the wildest barbarians 
on the face of the earth. It shows, too, the difficulties that had to 
be overcome in a tropical country like New Guinea, where the 
bad climate, the warring tribes of cannibals, the tactless 
officials, and the few European settlers and miners created endless 
troubles for an administrator who with a handful of native 
police had to govern firmly and justly. But Captain Monckton 
has not written a treatise on tropical dependencies, or on the 
geography and ethnography of New Guinea. His book is of 
exceptional interest as a record of his daily life, of the queer 
people, both white and bisck, whom he met, and of the para- 
doxical methods by which he tamed the seemingly irreclaima Sle 
savages. It is characteristic of him to remark, at the end of a 
description of the capture of a native criminal, that, after six 
months’ imprisonment, the man was made a village constable- 
He gives his reasons as follows :— 


‘“* Complaint was often made in New Guinea that the Govern- 
ment recruited its constabulary and village constables from the 
gaols. This was true in many instences; but it must be 
remembered that many of the prisoners were not criminels in 
the European sense of the word, they were merely men of strong 
personality, like Oiogoba Sara, who had found their way to 
gaol from simply following the ancient cusioms of their people, 
and were quite ignorant of any feeling of wrongdoing; and 
such men almost invariably proved the best servants of the 
Government, for they brought their already existing authority 
among their people to aid them in enforcing their newly conferred 
strange authority from Government. The result was, that a 
strange tribe of raw savages could frequently be brought into 
® stato of law and order, without their perceiving the real 
change that was being effected, and without undue disturbance 
of the tribal or communal life.” 


In one case the village constable was a woman:— 


‘“She had a very masterful personality and had ruled her 
village before the advent of the Government. She did splendid 
work and only once gave me trouble, and that was when she 
summarily divorced her husband; he was rather glad than 
otherwise, as the position of consort to the official lady was 
not eltogether a bed of roses. But then she picked out a fine- 
looking young man of her village, about ten years younger than 
herself, and ordered him to marry her. He was struck with 
consternation at the prospect, and bolted for en edjoining 
village ; she pursued him, and ran him in upon the charge of 
disobeying the village constable. Two other villege constables 
near-by were scandealized at the affair; they ran in the pair 
and brought them before me, when, in answer to my inquiries, 
the lady official stated her grievance. ‘Why won't you marry 
her ?’ I asked the man. ‘It seems the best way to settle the 
matter.’ ‘I'd sooner go to gaol,’ he said briefly. ‘Well, I 
am blessed if I see any way out of it,’ I said; ‘if you return 
to your village, I believe she will marry you sooner or later. 
Wanting to marry you is not a crime.’ ‘Can I enlist in the 
Armed Constabulary ?’ he asked; ‘I should be safe there.’ 
‘Yes, that will be the best; I'll send you to Cape Nelson.’ 
* Are you not going to make him marry me ?’ asked the redoubt- 
able dame. I shook my head. ‘Then [ suppose I'll have to 
take so-and-so back again,’ she remarked, naming her recently 
divorced husband ; which I may mention she finally did.” 


Captain Monckton dealt firmly with the lawless natives when 
the occasion required it, but he evidently liked them and sym- 
pathized with them. 

He speaks very highly of Sir William MacGregor, to whom 
he went with an introduction in 1895:— 


“Short, square, slightly bald, speaking with a strong Scotch 
accent, showing signs of over-work and the ravages of malaria, 
there was nothing in the first appearance of the man to stamp 
him as being out of the ordinary, but I had not been three 
minutes in his cabin before I realized that I was in the presence 
of a master of men—a Cromwell, a Drake, a Caesxr or Napoleon 
-—his keen grey eyes looking clean through me, end knew that 
I was being summed and weighed. Once, and only once in 
my life, have I felt that a man was my master in every way, 
* person to he blindly obeyed and one who must be right and 
infallible, and that was when I met Sir William Mac Gregor.” 


He repeats an anecdote told him by his chief :— 


“MacGregor, when completing his training at a Scotch 
University, found his money becoming exhausied; no time 
could he spare from his studies in which to earn any, even were 
the opportunity there. Something had to be done, so MacGregor 
called his old Scotch landlady into consultation as to ways and 
means. ‘Well, Mr. MacGregor, how much a week can you 
find?’ ‘Half a crown.’ ‘ Well, I can do it for that.’ And 
this is how she did it. MacGregor had a bowl of porridge for 


‘ 


breakfast, nothing else ; two fresh herrings or one red one, the 
cost of the fresh ones being identical with the cured ono, for 








dinner; and a bowl of porridge again for supper. Thus he 
completed his course and took the gold medal of his oa 
It is a good story, but such thrift would not have been regarded 
as exceptional by Scottish students of the last generation 
. . ™ . ’ 
especially at Aberdeen. Sir William MacGregor showed his 
wisdom in Captain Monckton’s case by declining to employ the 
youngster when he first presented himself. When the author 
had spent two strenuous years in trading, gold-mining, and 
pearling in New Guinea, and had proved his capacity to endure, 
Sir William MacGregor suddenly appointed him as resident 
magistrate at Samarai, at the mouth cf the Fly River, and waited 
to see how he conducted himself. The man whom he was 
succeeding explained that a resident magistrate had to do every- 
thing, and went on to mention a few urgent matters:— 
_ “There is a murder at Awaiama, a man cut his mother-in. 
law's throat, catch him; there is to be a new Mission Station 
at Cape Vogel, survey and buy the lend from the natives; 
Fellows is in trouble at the Trobriands, go and put him right ; 
Bromilow has collected e lot of orphans at Dobu, go end mandate 
them to the Mission; a man named Ryen has shot a native 
at Ferguson Island, errest him and inquire into the cage; 
Carruth has been supplying grog to the natives on Burns, 
Philp’s diving boats, catch Carruth and deal with him; the 
‘Siai’s’ decks need caulking and she needs new wire rigging ; 
I’ve got the wire, but there is no money with which to pay any- 
one to do the job. Petten has got into some sort of trouble at 
the south end of Goodenough, find out whet it’s all about: 
Thompson hes sterted a coco-nut plantation on the north 
west coast of the island, look him up and see that he is all right ; 
when you get some spare time, go and buy a cargo of yams for 
the geol, and don’t pay more then 10s. per ton for them; gee 
that Billy the Cook shuts his pub at twelve o’clock, there are 
only fights and rows if he is open later. Don’t use the police for 
arresting white men if you can possibly avoid it; arrest them 
yourself. Some one stole an anchor and chein from tho ‘Siai, 
I think it was Graham ; search his vessel the first time you come 
across him; he was last heard of in the Trobriands; there are 
@ handful of summonses for debt against him too, serve them. 
Find German Harry and hold an inquest into the death of one 
of his crew ; look at the licences of all pearl shell and béche-de- 
mer vessels you come across, they dodge paying whenever they 
can; if they pretend they have no cesh, make them give you 
an order on Burns, Philp andCo. There are a lot of letters about 
missing friends, find out about the — for whom inquiries 
are made and answer them, also send duplicates of your letters 
to the Government Secretary. The Chief Judicial Officer is 
raising Cain about a lot of Mambare murderers in the gaol on 
warrants of remand, he wants to know if I intend to keep them 
without trial for the term of their natural lives; just work 
through them in your spare time: they are the men that killed 
Green and his detechment. There are a few other things that 
want attention, but Symons will give you a list.” 

Captain Monckton proceeds to tell us how he executed these 
orders and how he was rebuked by the Governor for having 
flogged some mutinovs prisoners, one of whom afterwards 
became his devoted adherent. 

He describes how he checked a violent epidemic which 
was deliberately encouraged by the native sorcerers. He 
pretended to poison the water from the polluted wells 
which the natives insisted on using, but even then the sorcerers 
were almost too much for him. Against cannibalism he had to 
wage unceasing war. He makes it clear that in many cases, 
at all events, cannibalism was not the outcome of famine but a 
perverted taste. He says, for instance, that one notoriovs 
chief, whom he saw hanged in the end, was giving a feast at 
which there was food in abundance. But the old ruffian, not 
content with pork, murdered a child and had it served up as 
the principal dish. In suppressing this repulsive practice where- 
ever pessible, the New Guinea administration has done well. 
Captain Monckton relates at some length the painful story of 
the Rev. James Chalmers and Mr. Tomkins, the two mission- 
aries who were murdered, with their followers, in Western New 
Guinea in 1901. He criticizes severely the local officials who 
permitted the mission party to visit such a dangerous region 
and who did not promptly punish the murderers who had 
viclated the tribal code of hospitality by killing and eating their 
guests. 

In the course of his narrative Captain Monckton notes casually 
some strange things. He saw rats on a coral reef fishing fei 
crabs. A rat Ict his tail dangle in the water until a crab caught 
hold of it ; then the rat sprang back, turned round and devoured 
the crab. In the Torres Straits, while he was pearling, he came 
upon a volcanic hot spring in the sea, “ over which small vesse's 
used to anchor, to allow the hot water to boil the barnacles and 
weeds off the bottoms.” He was the first official to sce and 
examine the little tribe, now extinct, of Agaiambu or “ duck- 
people * who lived in the midst of a great morass and whose feet 
were so tender that they could not walk on dry land. “ They 
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kept pigs swung in cradles underneath their houses, lying on 
their bellies with their legs stuck through the bottom, and fed 
them upon fish and sago.” The houses were built on poles in 
ten feet of water. On almost every page there is some quecr 
observation at first hand of this sort. Captain Monckton says 
that he wrote the book while he was farming in New Zealand, 
and that he was interrupted by the call of the Mother Country 
for men in 1914. We trust that he will fulfil his promise to 
yrite another volume, for he evidently has a great deal more 
to say about New Guinea and its strange peoples. 





THE GREEN RING.* 

The Green Ring is a very curious play whose object is the 
apotheosis of the young. It has been acted in Moscow with a 
certain success. I wish that the Stage Society or some similar 
organization would act it here, for it would be very interesting to 
see whether so marked a flouting of dramatic usage would be 
successful. It is conceivable that it might be very effective, 
and, if so, Miss Zinaida Hippius’ play opens up, if not a new field, 
at least a new corner of a newish field to the aspiring playwright. 
In her substitution of argument for plot she has far surpassed 
Mr. Shaw, M. Macterlinck, and Ibsen. The whole of the Second 
Act of this play, for instance, has nothing whatever to do with the 
main plot,and consists of a debate between the circle of school- 
boys and girls and students called the Green Ring, from which 
the play takes its name. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about it is the author’s remark 
at the end that “a great part of the play is not written.” 
When it was acted she implored the actors to improvise and to 
suggest alterations where possible. What a contrast to the 
methods and stage ideals of such dramatists as Mr. Shaw! 

The main argument of the piece—it was written in 1914— 
is that the new young people are quite different from the last 
set—Russian had lost their taste for life 
and who committed suicide. The new youths have a zest 
for life and a much more balanced outlook, and while demanding 
1 revers2! of the ways of the world, yet have as the corner- 
stone of their creed a desire for knowledge and the firm con- 
viction that mercy and every possible tenderness must be shown 
to the old established order of things. Of course a quite different 
set of people is portrayed from that which has now obtained 
power in Russia. The ‘‘ Green Ring” would still be too young 
for high office. I should very much like to see this remarkable 
play on the stage. 

it is, incidentaily, curious to find Miss Hippius praising the 
work of Blok, whose astonishingly absurd The Twelve was 
translated into months ago as the first 
masterpicce of Bolshevik letters. TaRN. 


students who 
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FICTION. 


NOT KNOWN HERE.t 

THe war has seldom been used to lend point 
tragedy more ingeniously or painfully than in Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward’s new novel. Twenty years or more before the world 
catastrophe, an English girl just out of the schoolroom had 
been forced by her mother into a mariage de convenance with a 
rich German baron, much her senior, and after a brief spell 
of wedded infelicity she is left a widow, returns to England and 
bears a posthumous son. In a year or so she marries Hugh 
Dearmer, an old friend, handsome, attractive, accomplished, 
and passionately devoted to his stepson, Karl von Lichen. 
The boy’s German aunt pays periodic visits to the Dearmers, 
which prove a sore trial to her hosts; mother and stepfather 
are both determined to make an Englishman of Karl; and 
his aunt, though admitting the generosity of Hugh Dearmer, 
resents her nephew's denaturalization. Karl’s childhood is 
perfectly happy ; his only trouble on going to school is his name, 
for he has developed a deep love of his mother’s country. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, since he has not a drop of German blood in 
his veins. Only the old nurse knows the truth ; but the secret is 


to a domestic 


a constant source of morbid anxiety to the father and mother, 
leading to all sorts of self-protective evasions and reticences. 
Also, to make matters worse, their daughter develops a not 
unnatural jealousy of Karl. Then in a moment of sudden 


_* The Green Ring. 
Koteliansky. 
[38. 6d.) 

t Not Known Here. 
Ret.) 


Translated from the Russian of Zinaida Hippius by 8, 8. 
for a People’s Theatre ” Series. London: UC, W. Daniel, 


[8s. 6d, 


“ Play 


By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. London; Hutchinson. 








emotional expansion, Hugh Dearmer tells the boy the truth 
(when he is about fifteen and at Eton), and the shock wounds 


and estranges Karl. The old relations are only gradually 
resumed. Karl has realized that the only chance of saving his 
mother’s fair name resides in his retaining his hated German 
name and nationality. He goes to Oxford, falls in love with a 
charming Scots girl, and then the war comes, and with it the 
crowning cruelty of his position, As a German he cannot fight 
for England under his own name ; he enlists in the ranks under an 
assumed one; he is taken prisoner, found out by his German 
relations, and, in consequence of the information supplied by the 
nephew of his putative father, who has discovered the secret, 
given the choice of proclaiming his true nationality (and so dis- 
honouring his mother) or being shot as a German who had served 
with the enemy. He chooses the latter alternative, and after 
being received into the Roman Catholic communion by a priest, 
dies heroically and happily. It would be unjust to label the story 
as propagandist in tendency; the Anglican canon at Oxford, 
Karl’s greatest friend, is described with the utmost sympathy. 
But the old Roman Catholic nurse, the heroine of the book, had 
informally baptized Karl at his birth. Religion plays a consider- 
able part in the story, and it is the Roman religion which supplies 
the ill-starred hero with consolation in his agony. For the rest, 
it is impossible to acquit the author of an almost. perverse 
ingenuity in the construction of a plot in which an innocent 
man sacrifices himself on the altar of filial pietas to secure the 
position of those who, to speak candidly, did not deserve such 
treatment. It is magnificent, but it is superhuman; and the 
sacrifice ought never to have been necessary. Again and again 
the situation ought to have been cleared up, and would havo 
been cleared up in real life. The self-protectiveness of the 
parents—otherwise kindly and generous people and passionately 
attached to their son—is artificially magnified in order to furnish 
Karl with the opportunity of displaying a heroic unselfishness. 
The premises are probable enough, but the conclusion is arti- 
ficial, owing to the constant erection of obstacles in the way 
of regularizing Karl’s position until it is too late. As a variation 
on the splendide mendax theme, the book is an admirably written 
and brilliant four de force. But there has been far too much real 
heartbreak in the war to warrant this plucking at our heart- 
strings by means for which we greatly doubt whether any com- 
plete parallel could be found in fact. And even if there were, 
we are old-fashioned enough to think that it would be hardly 
fair game to turn it to literary account. 





As the Queen of Roumania says in her preface to these trans- 
lations (Roumantan Stories Translated from the Original Rou- 
manian, by Lucy Byng; John Lane, 6s. net), “ Very little is 
known in England about Roumanian literature.” Many people 
will turn with great interest and curiosity to this book to discover 
what Roumanian literature is like. Although there are plenty 
of historians and critics among Roumanian men of letters, there 
are few writers of fiction; and, oddly enough, among those few 
there is no considerable We must therefore judge 
Roumanian fiction by the medium in which it is practised 
the short story. If we were to sum up the characteristics of the 
Roumanian short story in a sentence we should say that the 
picturesqueness and fatalism of the East to which the Queen 
of Roumania refers have been super-imposed upon a Latin 
Thus 
whether a Roumanian story-writer is dealing in horror or in 


novelist. 


tendency to carry everything to its final conclusion. 


mysticism, he generally carries his theme far beyond the degree 
Most of 
the stories in this volume are gloomy with the sadness which 
belongs to a people who have lived under alien rule. We are 
unable to judge of the accuracy of the translations, but Mrs. 
Schomberg Byng’s English is a thing of life, precision, and grace. 
We owe her a debi of gratitude for the trouble she has evidently 
taken. 


of suggestion that would satisfy an English novelist. 





The House of Silence. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 


READABLE NOVELS. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 6d. net.)— 
The adventures of two American women, one of whom chooses 
to marry an Egyptian Pasha. They both, when they get to 
Egypt, find that a “harim” is by no means a safe place of 
residence for women coming from the Western world.—— 
The Gift of aSon. By Gabrielle Festing. (Holden and Harding- 
ham. 7s. 6d. net.}—A modern story, the theme of which is 
the imposition of a spurious baby as heir to an estate. The 
whole thing is cleverly contrived, and is much more credible 


oe 
os. 








than is usual in this sort of fiction. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





TRAGIC MOTHERS.* 

Mr. Sturce Moors has an immense output. His latest volume 
consists of three short poetic plays which are intended for 
chamber presentation. The first of them, “ Medea,” is very 
successful. ‘‘ A curtain bearer and two curtain folders” play 
the ingeniously conceived combined parts of mediums at a 
séance and chorus. Medea has sacrificed her two sons to 
appease Artemis, who was wroth at her broken vow of chastity. 
She hunts once more in the train of the goddess, but is haunted 
by the thought of the two boys for whose forgiveness she longs. 
She invokes them, and they speak to her through the lips of the 
entranced chorus. She begs them to understand her deed. She 
slew them that they might escape bondage, but her heart is torn 
at the thought of her cruelty. The voices are silent, and she 
fears that grief or anger keeps them so. But she has forgotten 
that they are children. They are playing hide-and-seek :— 

“ MERMEROS 

I said: ‘Now we must hide’ but Pheres said : 

‘She cannot see us, there’s no need to hide.’ 

Then I said: ‘Hide from hearing, hide in silence, 

We'll not be found there till she makes us laugh.’ 

PHERES 

That’s the new hide-and-seek we play at now. 

MEDEA [incredulously] 

But are you really there ? 

BOTH BOYS 

Yes, we are here, and run and leap and laugh. 

MEDEA [kneeling on one knee and holding out her arms] 

Come, I have much to whisper, heart to heart. 

MERMEROS 

What a beautiful bow you've got. 

PHERES 

MEDEA 

I want your pardon, you can only give it 

When you shall know how cruel were the wrongs . . .- 

BOTH BOYS [interrupting] 

Shoot, mother, shoot.” 

Again she tries to ease her heavy conscience, but only makes 
the children cry, and when she desists, hopeless, they tell her how 
the rabbits do not fear them, and talk of childish things and 
break her heart afresh. Well played, the little scene might be 
extremely poignant. Niobe, the next play, is a gallant attempt 
to write “ a drama for three voices heard from behind a screen.” 
It begins well, but Niobe’s long soliloquy would probably be 
dull from an invisible speaker with no help of gesture. In the 
last play, however, a Scandinavian “saga drama,” if we may 
coin a term, Mr. Sturge Moore seems to have forgotten his 
excellent idea of chamber performance. Here is a funeral 
barrow complete with wildfire and corpses to be brought upon 
the stage :-— 

“As twilight deepens Agantyr’s form begins to appear 
through the mound as though the darkness rendered its turfs 
transparent.” 

That is as bad as a Wagner dawn or vision of gods or Valkyrs, 
and yet the play would, for other reasons, be much more suitable 
for a room than a theatre. 

What a curious medium the stage is! We in a sense expect 
much more of a play than of any other literary form. Is it 
that in a play the writer has conjured up the bodily shapes of 
his creatures before our eyes, and that, having thus taken an 
extreme step, we expect him to do something—how shall we 
say it ?—extra “ worth while,” in fact dramatic with them ? 


You move about ? 


Bend it, mother. 





Porms Wortuy or ConsipERATION.—Poems. By Gilbert 
Thorne. (Humphreys. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Gilbert should beware 
of such words as “ gonfalon” and “forthright.” “ Hymn to 
Aphrodite,” “ Heart’s Refuge,” and “On Heigham Sound” 
are the best poems in the book. Thames and Godavery. By 
Oswald Cauldrey. (Blackwell. 5s. net.)—Some of the poems, 
written in India, have a pleasing local colour. Little Wings, 
By Vivienne Dayrell. (Same publisher and price.)—Poems by a 
child of fifteen. Not perhaps intrinsically remarkable. 
The Australian Poetry Annual. The Melbourne Literary Ciub. 
(The Galleon Press, 18 Norris Street, Canterbury, Victoria.)— 
A selection from the work of members of the club. It proves 
how much Australia is feeling the poetry renaissance. The 
general standard is high, and one or two poems achieve both 
beauty and originality. Bog, Myrile, and Peat. By Flora 
Thompson. (Allan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Pretty slight verses. 














* Tragic Mothers. By T, Sturge Moore. London: Grant Richards. (6s. net.) 





The author is a country postmistress.——More Verse, By 
“F. 8.” (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.)—Contains some 
quite amusing limericks. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


ao 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 





English Philology in English Universities. By H. C. Wyld. 
(Clarendon Press. 28, 6d. net.)—Professor Wyld’sinaugural lecture 
on the past, present, and future of philological studies in England 
is by turns witty, informing, and pathetic. He laments the 
neglect of English philology which, as he says, has been left to 
Germans and Scandinavians. The truth is that these foreign 
pundits have scared away the English youth by their 
incredible dullness. The writer recalls a certain thesis, 
written by a friend who went to study Early English in 
Germany, as the most disheartening piece of pedantry 
that he ever saw. Until the history of the English tongue is 
taught by Englishmen on English methods, there will be no 
real advance. Fortunately, there are a few able scholars, like 
Professor Wright and Professor Wyld himself, who can make 
even philology interesting, and their numbers will increase. 
Professor Wyld instances as one result of recent research the 
discovery that Shakespeare’s pronunciation was much the same 
as ours and that Chaucer’s pronunciation differed far less from 
that of the Londoner of 1921 than is commonly supposed. 
The scientific study of English dialects might be made both 
instructive and entertaining if it were pursued in the right 
spirit. 


The Challenge of the Dead. By Stephen Graham. (Cassell, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Graham describes his new book as “ a vision 
of the war and the life of the common soldier in France, seen 
two years afterwards between August and November, 1920.” 
He made a pilgrimage along the old battle-line, observing the 
war-cemeteries and the once familiar ruins of villages, some of 
which were being rebuilt. He weaves into his account of the 
pilgrimage a vague narrative of the war, with some personal 
reminiscences such as he has used to better purpose in A Privaie 
of the Guards. The “ challenge of the dead,” as he interprets it, 
is a challenge to us to be unselfish and to sacrifice ourselves for 
the common cause as they did. Mr. Graham’s political views 
are his own affair, but he ought not to say that ‘ France and 
England broke the spirit of America’s great President and 
ruined him as the Kaiser was ruined.”’ Mr. Wilson's spirit was 
broken not in Paris but in Washington, not by Allied statesmen 
but by his own countrymen. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, Dunfermline, contains some interesting particulars of the 
small rural libraries scheme and of the good work that is being 
done for English music. The Trust is publishing ten volumes of 
Tudor music which has lain forgotten for centuries. Sir Henry 
Hadow says that “if you could imagine that the Elizabethan 
drama had been lost and now rediscovered, it would not be an 
extravagant parallel,” for our Tudor musicians wrote “ Church 
music as fine as that of the great masters of Flanders and Italy 
—Orlando di Lasso, for instance, and Palestrina.’ The Trust 
is also assisting British composers of promise with the publica- 
tion of their works or, in the case of large orchestral compositions, 
with copies of the full score and the band parts. Moreover, the 
Trust is supporting the admirable musical festival competitions 
started by Miss Wakefield. 


The Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire 
has resumed its useful activities, interrupted by the war, and 
has published the first part of a new series of its Journal (A. L. 
Humphreys, 2s. 6d. net). This contains four articles on the 
problem of the African elephant. Mr. RK. T. Coryndon, writing 
from his experience in Uganda, says that there is no danger of 
the extinction of the elephant in that country, and that the herds 
are a curse to the native farmers in many districts. On the 
other hand, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, after viewing the country 
from an aeroplane on his attempted flight to the Cape, admits 
that clephants are numerous, but questions whether they may 
not perish as quickly as the buffaloes did in Western America. 
Mr. R. E. Drake-Brockman thinks that the regulations against 
the reckless killing of elephants are imperfectly enforced. “ Sabi’ 
takes a similar view, and suggests that even in British teriitories 
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the elephant is denied his full legal protection, while in other 


parts of Africa the game laws are rarely observed. 





Linguistic Survey of India: Index of Language Names. By 
Sir George A. Grierson. (Calcutta: Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing. 2s. 7d.)—We commend this book to the thought- 
less politicians who talk of ‘‘ the Indian people.” It is an alpha- 
betical list of the languages and dialects spoken in India. It 
runs to 218 pages, and ten or twelve languages or dialects are 
named on each page. Not all are distinct tongues, for their 
varying names are recorded. But with all deductions there are 
hundreds of separate languages and dialect@ It is possible, as 
Switzerland shows, for a nation to have three or perhaps four 
But a nation with hundreds of languages is a 
manifest impossibility. Nor are the linguistic barriers the most 
formidable causes of division in India. We have received also 
Part I. of Volume IX. of the Linguistic Survey, containing 
Specimens of Western Hindi and Panjabi, edited by Sir George 
A. Grierson (same publisher, 9s. 9d.). How this great folio of 
over cight hundred pages, bound in cloth, can be produced for 
the money we do not know. It contains compact treatises on 
Western Hindi and Panjabi, and their chief dialects ; the speci- 
mens in the native characters are transliterated and also trans- 
lated. Hindustani, the lingua franca of India, is a dialect of 
Western Hindi and receives full treatment. Sir George Grierson, 
the Superintendent of the Linguistic Survey, is doing a great 
work in this record of India’s myriad tongues. 


languages. 





The Text of Henry V. By Hereward T. Price. (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme: Mandley and Unett. 6d.)—Mr. Price’s 
scholarly and well-reasoned essay seeks to show that the Quarto 
edition of Henry V. was not a first draft, but a surreptitious and 
mangled version of the much longer play which is given in the 
First Folio. We must not enter into this old and famous con- 
troversy ; all we need say is that Mr. Price puts his case well 
and fortifies it by many apt quotations. He contests the view 
of Mr. Pollard and Mr. Wilson that the Folio version is “the 
fine fruit of long years of stage experience,” for “as it stands 
the Folio is unactable.” This is a hard saying, however, for the 
methods of the Elizabethan stage differed widely from those 
of the twentieth-century stage. Mr. Price’s essay is a fresh 
proof of the renewed vitality of Shakespearean studies, which 
have never attracted more attention than they receive to-day. 


From Kastamuni to Kedos. Edited by C. L. Woolley 
(Blackwell. 42s. net.)—This clever and light-hearted record of 
the experiences of prisoners of war in Turkey from 1916 to 1918, 
written and illustrated by many bands and edited by an accomp- 
lished archaeologist, is typical, we think, of our nation. The 
British officers captured at Kut and elsewhere had very much 
to endure at the hands of their Turkish gaolers, but they made 
the best of a bad job and set themselves to lighten the tedium 
of captivity by organized recreation and study. The follies 
of the Turks are amusingly described, but the authors show 
no ill-feeling at all. Those who gave their parole were removed 
to Kedos in Western Anatolia at the end of 1917 and were 
given a little freedom, though the living quarters were detestable. 
The editor reminds us that “there was tragedy enough in 
Turkey, but it was rather for the men than for the officers.” 
When Turcophiles talk about the “ gentlemanlike” Turk, let us 
never forget that three-fourths of our private soldiers who were 
prisoners in Turkey died miserably ‘“‘ from sickness and neglect, 


2s. 





hunger and brutality.” 


The Proceedings of the National Rifle Association for the past 
year have been published in a neat pampblet (Waterlow and 
and show that the Association, now sixty years 
old, has plenty of vigour and enterprise. The last Bisley 
he tour of the British rifle 


2s.), 


Sons, 


mecting was highly successful, and t 


team in Australia and South Africa, which is described at length | 
| Highman (W. J.), Dermatology 


by the commandant, Colonel Richardson, showed that the 
Dominions are as keenly interested in good shooting as we are. 
The British team was beaten in the Empire match at Melbourne 
in November by Australia, with only 23 points to spare. The 
Association, like most societies, is passing through a financial 


crisis; it needs and fully deserves more support. 


Black's Gardening Dictionary. Ydited by E. T. Ellis. (A. and 
. Black. 15s. net.)—This substantial volume of over twelve 
hundred pages, compiled by a large number of experts under 
Mr. Ellis’s direction, will be of the greatest value to all gardeners, 











amateur or professional, 
insect pests, vegetables, and so on are concise and practical, and 
there are, of course, innumerable short articles on particular 


The general articles on garden design, 


plants. The book is printed in large type and has at the end a 
very full gardening calendar of work to be done month by month 
throughout the year. 


The Log of H.M.A. ‘R34.’ By Air Commodore E. M. Maitland. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—Since this book was 
published ‘R 34’ has fallen victim to an English storm. But 
the log written during her famous voyage across the Atlantic 
and back again in July, 1919, remains a most interesting and 
instructive record. The next generation will probably think 
nothing of flying by airship from Scotland to America in 108 
hours and back in 75 hours, but Major Scott and his crew had 
the glory of being pioneers. They stood, as Mr. Kipling says in 
a prefatory letter, ‘‘ at the opening verse of an opening chapter 
of endless possibilities.” The wireless log given in the appendix 
is noteworthy; the airship was in touch with several stations 
throughout the voyage. There are a number of good photo- 
graphs. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum, Department of Textiles, 
has published a scholarly Catalogue of Textiles from Burying- 
Grounds in Egypt by Mr. A. F. Kendrick (Stationery Office, 5s. 
net). This first volume of the catalogue describes some three 
hundred examples of Graeco-Roman textiles, with introductory 
essays and a number of photographs. Ancient Egypt was cele- 
brated for its textiles, and these fragments, dating mainly from 
the fourth and fifth centuries of our era, are unquestionably 
attractive and tasteful in design, with the instinctive elegance 
that Greece impressed on everything that came under her 
influence. Some of the patterns will seem familiar because they 
have been repeated with slight variations ever since both in 
Eastern woven or printed stufis and in the Manchester repro- 
ductions of them for the Eastern markets. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 














THE following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Great Munition Feat, 1914-1918. By George A. B. 
Dewar. (Constable. 21s. net.)——Vanessa and her Corre- 
spondence with Jonathan Swift. The Letters edited for the first 
time from the Originals. With an introduction by A. Martin 
Freeman. (Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. net.)——A Prisoner 
of the Reds. By Francis McCullagh. (Murray. 18s. net.) 
The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914. 
By J. H. Clapham. (Cambridge University Press. 18s. net.) 


—A New Encyclopaedia of Freemasonry. By A. E. Waite. 
2 vols. (W. Rider. 42s. net.)——Russia in the Eighties: 
Sport and Politics. By John F. Baddeley. (Longmans. 


30s. net.)——Streaks of Life. By Ethel Smyth. (Longmans, 
10s. 6d. net.) England's Outpost : The Country of the Kentish 
Cinque Ports. By A. G. Bradley. (R. Scott. 10s. 6d. net.) 
——An Onlooker in France, 1917-1919. By Sir William Orpen, 
R.A. (Williams and Norgate. 31s. 6d. net.) 





PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Audley (J. A.), Silica and the Silicates, 8vo .....(Ballitre) net 15/0 
Barnett (E. de Barry), Anthracene and Anthraquinone, 8vo (Balliére) net 27,6 
Dewey (J.), Reconstruction in Philosophy, cr 8vo.. (Hodder) net 7/6 


Duguit (L.), Law in the Modern State, trans. by F. and H. Laski, 8vo 
(G, Allen & Unwin) 


net 


Edwards (A. T.), Things Which Are Seen, 8vo...... ... (P. Allen) net 18,0 
Eytinge (B.), Flying Guide and Log Book (1921 ed.) (Chapman & Hall) net 15,0 
Ferrar (W. J.), Proof cf the Gospel, 2 vols., er 8vo........ (S.P.C.K.) net 30,0 
Foltzer (J.), Artificial Silk and its Manufacture, 8vo...... (Pitman) net 21,0 


Fuller (If. C.), Chemistry and Analysis of Drugs and Medicines, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 55,0 
.F. J. Furnivall (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15 0 
Kk~enkened eeu . (Pitman) net 10,6 
the Essentials of Cutaneous Medicine, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net J2 0 
bint eeese keane eee (imuimott) net 12,6 


Gild of St. Mary, Lichfield, ed. by Di 
Hartrick (A. 38.), Drawing, 


Horner (J. G.), Turret Lathe Practice, 8vo 
Jenkins (J. T.), A Text Book of Oceanography, 8vo (Constable) net 
Kingston (C.), Royal Romances and Tragedies, : ..(8. Paul) net 12/4 
Leighton (J. L.), Simsadus: London (The American Navy in London), 8vo 

(G. Bell) net 21,0 
.. (Pitman) net 10,6 
16.0 


Menzies (G. C.), Work and Management of a Copying Office, 
Merriam (C. E.), American, Political Ideas, cr Svo........ (Macmillan) net 


Mew’s Digest of English Case Law, by A. J. Spencer (Sweet & Maxwell) net 15,0 
Neilson (Wm. A.) and Thorndike (A. H.), A History of English Literature, 

OF CUD céscannernt pcnanr seen deecenn sine ccesenen (Macmillan) net 14/0 
Newbolt (W. C. E.), Years That Are Past, 8vo.. ’. Gardner) net 12/6 





Greek, 8vo (Harrap) net 8/6 
tefutation of All Heresies, 2 vols. (8.P.C.K.) net 30/0 
-(Macmillan) net 12 
16 


Pharr (C.), Homeric 
Philosophumena ; or, the } 
Scott (4.), Men and Thought in Modern History, 8vo.. 





Secrist (H.), Readings and Problems in Statistical Methods (Macmillan) net 
V ; 36,0 


Woolsey (1. 8.), Studies in French Forestry, 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 
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LIBERTY GRETON NES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


e largest cholce of artistic designs 
bo beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONBON. W. w. 


Saving Middleman’s Profit. 
Robinson & Cleaver’s real Irish Linens are produced on their own 
looms at Banbridge and are offered to you at maker's prices. The 
following is an example: No. SP193, Grass Bleached All 39/- 
Linen Huck Towels, size 40 x 23 in., per doz. 
Write for patterns and our Linen Catalogue No. 40 P, sent post free on request. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Linen Manufacturers, Betfast, Ireland. 


DENT’S WATCHES and GLOCKS 

NOTICE. —The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


trapa-want name of : Lta 
E, D E N T a n d Cc O., bd 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses: — 
To 61 STRAND, W.2.2, 4 ROYAL SXOWANGE, EC 3, 
H.M. THE KING. — __ and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 











Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 





ANTED, PARTNER in LADIES’ SCHOOL, Graduate ; 
43 Pupils, 33 Boarders, and 10 Day Pupils, in well-known Health Resort 
in the Eastern Counties. —Apply Cc. NELSON, Solicttor, Lincoln. 


pozzarH,, CORNWALL (Nort rth Coast). - = ~ Excellently 

situated BUNGALOW TO LET for Ae # 54 gs. weekly; double 

aitting-room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.); golf; bathing froim house.— 
Apply THOMAS, 6 Gosden Road, Cities, Hiristol. 


APPOINTM ENTS, &oc., VACANT AND WANTED. 
q) BaF Seeres OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 











The Council invites applications for the Chair of Philosophy, at present held 
by Professor J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

The duties will commence on October Ist, 1921. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other cre- 
dentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or before April 2nd, 1921. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORL EY, Secretary. 





(a OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, CHEL.- 

TENHAM, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN.—Wanted, PRINCIPAL, 
from August Ist, 1921. Evangelical Churchwoman with wide sympathies. 
Honours degree of a Jiritish University. Educational experience. Salary £600 
with Board and Residence. Applications, with copies of three testimonials, 
to be sent not later than Saturday, April 9th next, to the HON. SECRETARY, 
Holy ‘Trinity Vicarage, Cheltenham. 





HRIST’S HOSPITAL GIR LS’ SCHOOL, ‘HERTFORD. —_ 
The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will be vacant at the end of July, 1921. 
Particulars can be obtained by written ag rl " the CLERK of CHRIST’ 8 
HOSPITAL 26 Great 7 Tower Street, London, E.C. 3 


ASTERS WANTED.—Two for West Indies: (i. ) French ; 

(iL) Selence ; each £250, res. Forthe East: Latin, English ; Rs. 6,000, 9 
For South America: Maths., £350, res. For France: English ; ’ state sal., 
Young, unmarried men. —Professor LEW Is, Cambridge. 





AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3a. 10d. Post free—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cuvendish Square, Lone on, W. L. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. — BURSAR required by 
middle of next term; non-resident pest; will be responsible for all 
accounts, stores, and general upkeep of the school buildings and grounds. Know- 
ledge o of finance and t keeping necessary and experience essential. Good salary, 
lifleations.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








according to q 





J isTORY MISTRESS.—Resident History Mistress, with 
gree or equ uivalent, is required. Subsidiary subjects desirable.— 
y Head: MISTRESS, Sandicotes School, Parkstone, Dorset. 


— Se TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Tee. WOLLASTON ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. 

RESIDENT 1 LECTUR d in to lecture on methods of 

English teaching and to r= students’ work in English Language and 

Literature and some other subject. Good Honours degree, training, and con- 

siderable experience of Secondary School work essential.—Applications, with 

three recent testimonials (four covies). should be sent so the PRINCIPAL on or 
before April 30th. 











ES 


OUNG LADY, presently employed in Junior Department 

of well-known Public School, desires appointment for six months or 
yeas op Lay ELLING ovale rt or Companion to child or children soine 
ab or for sea voyage ullest references given.—Box 10 “4 
13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. _ ~ oe Spectator, 


[XDEXING. CATALOGUING. —-Fully trained, experienced 
worker (woman), B.A. Lond., seeks post for above or any higher clerical 
work ; shorthand, typing, French. —W. TURNE RK, 20 Minster Road, Cric -klewood, 


+ me 
ISS MARY FARNELL, who has lived long in Italy 
and is well acquainted with its language and its art treasures, offer 
HEIGA a to a few ladies wishing to travel there—AMBERLEY. 
SIGATE 








ISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—The Council | invites appli- 
cations for SECRETARYSHIP. Salary, £160. Office hours: Week 
days, 2 till 6 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 1 p.m., and ‘occasional Saturday mend 
August free. Applicants should possess an hon. deg. in History and have had som 
office experience. Reply b before efore April 23rd to Secretary, 22 Russel! Sq., W.C.1 


T \ISCHARGED SOLDIER, age 41, 103 years’ service R.G, A. 
also excellent Civilian references, wishes to find work in the country, 
Understands horses and digging. Large family, small pension. Would like ig 
go on trial first. Expenses of removing family later could be met. Recommen- 
ded by Hon. Sec., Soldiers and Sailors Help (local).—E. COOTE, 25 Victoria 
Buildings, Emmott Street, Stepney, E. 1. 








‘\VERYMAN, Hampstead Stn. 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30, 
“How He Lied to Her Husband.” “ Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” 
“ Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet. 





LECTURES, &c. 


W 28 7 Fchivunstey COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: f. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P, 
Principal: Miss B. 3. PUILLPOTTS, 0.B.E., D.Litt., FR. Hist. Soe, 
Students are prepared for = Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number rae SCHOLARSIHI PS of from £60 to £30 a year for throg 
years are offered for mn at an examination held annually in APRIL, 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, I[AMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 





Gq] + er eReees OF LEEDS. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3nxp, 1021. 


ARTS. EDUCATION, 
SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, 
MEDICINE, 





’ 

Candidates for admission in the Session 1921-22 should 
apply at onco to the REGISTRAR of the UNIVERSITY, 
from whom copies of the General Prospectus or special Depart 

mental Prospectuses may be obtained. 





fWYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, a HEATH, KENT. 
rus 


3: 
Sir — _a NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS A SALIS- 
BUR The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D. P. _ The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. mo SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 


Princ : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. "Hea. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students aro prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The Coilege stands in its own 
ounds of 23 acrea in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in October.-- F urther particularson application toSECRET TARY. 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMN ASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, G AMES, SW1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Piincipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years. 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lazrosse, Crick 
Tennis, Netball, ke, Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus | apply SECRETARY. 
ROEBEL L EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
a. WEST KENSINGTON, Trainin College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hoa. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Socretary, Mr. Arthur (. 
panto A de ~ concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Bliss EL E. . LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT ‘and I FLOW ER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range gla33- 
——. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
ction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepinz, 
Marhetine. Fruit-preserving.—F or illustrated prospectus apply £ PRINCIPALS, 








ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN ~ COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Goats, and Bees. Practie: al, 
comprehensive training. Individual consideration. Congenial home lile. 
Summer term begins 25th April.—Prospectus, RIDLEY PEAKE, 








os ht hs, 
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EASTBOURN 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee, 
Bdlnburgh_ Training School. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTERTON CHO O bk, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters of C le rgy. 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum 

Application for prospectus should be made to ‘the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
WIL 1AMS, M.A.. Hist. Trip. Camb. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Ednucation (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


ALDER GiB LS 8ertwodtL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation cn the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim oi the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure thut all tho girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Mane! hester, Live Tpool, and Carlisle. 


There are now vacancies alsq 


TH GRANGE, BUXTON. —School for Girls 1 from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hoc ‘key and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss ‘F. M. 8. BATC HELOR (Oxf. Tons. Sch.). 
HOKNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
liome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounda, 
‘ituated on t! on tho hil hill It slopes. Well re commended.— — Principal, Miss ROG ERS, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


| i i 2 i G 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Rests ential School for Girls. Tele. : 








GIRLS, 


Head-Mist reas : 


H FIE 


“ Watford 616.” 


(}JHALLONER | “SCHOOL. 


A School on Modern Lines 
or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 7. 


FOREIGN. 
(eee eee ee ARIANE. 


Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
Apply: Miles. GLAS. 


Li AUSANNE (Switzerland).— ‘Languedoc ” Boarding School 
J (Girls). Languages, Literature, Arts, History of Arts, Sciences, Book- 
kee ping. Escort pon es Inc lusive mode ‘Tate fees. —Apply Principal, Prof. Pellaton. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
. Se TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Ceege (age limits: 
Dartmouth, 
— of 

Louse,” 


English references. 





13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 montdis) into the Roya! Navai College, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., aad a fu!l illustrated. des 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), * * Royal Navy 
2 thaten Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Adiniralty Regulations. Larly 
applications should be made. 

_Apply Messrs. DE iV ITT  & MOORE, Managers, 12) Fenchure ‘h Building, , EC Cc. 3. 


(SHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
J SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the 
five of £80 cach, two of which may be increased 
James of Hereford Scholarship of £35 per 






College). The Awards include 
to £100 for special merit, and the 


annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, Also one Scholar- 
ship of about £50 per annum for sons of R.A.M.C. Officers who died on service. 
Some Clergy Nominations of £30 per annum are available on application to the 


HEAD-MASTER. Examination on May 24th, 25th, and 26th. Details on 
application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public ‘School Ed jucation. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Ent Trance Scholarships, July —Apply W. M. GRU NDY, M. A., Head-Master. 





YEDBERGH SCHOOL. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value 


£100 to £40, are offered for competition. Examination on May 31st and June ist, 
in London and Sedbergh.—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, 
Sedbergh, Yorks. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 

May 31st ond June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 











K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL C CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLU M, M.A 
AA ALVERN CG OLLEGE.—TWELVE or more ENTR: ANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be awarded by examination 
to be held May 31, June 1&2. E XHIBITIONS, value £25 to £12, may be 
awarded deserving Candidates. - —Particulars of these and of certain oe War 
Exhibitions (awarded without exam. ) from HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR 


sea, facing Dartmoor, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, — near ELSTREE, HERTS.—A me 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boy's under 15 on May Ist, 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Sec pemnanee of £20.—Further par- 
oes may be had from the HEAD- MASTE 


P I L E P Ss a 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from E Spllepay. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
mehenen. , Games. Terms, 4“ 2. per wees. —sery to MEDIC aL L DIREC TOR. 


PRIVATE TU ITION, &o. 


_ RNEMOUTH. ratecent mocennes, gained by pupils cf 
Mr H. L. EVANS 
RESPONSIONS, rt LE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY a Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the W oolwich list), 46, 
Apply 3t rling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


YUTOR has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A., Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk. 


KE LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and satias. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT BCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SoS On, &e., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
86 Sackville Street, London, V. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 

Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with poy all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 
formation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Beonomny. ° 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledgo of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (irco 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be gee. 














J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 
WCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS., ‘Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 


rtant schouis, and thus ablv 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsowhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. "Phone—Museum 4440 (2 linea). 


ASSISTANT MASTERS A MISTRESSES, 


— staffs of the most im 


AND 
TUTORS AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3), 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7, 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY and’ PRIVATE 


SCHOOLS. 
100D SALARIES, NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
(AMES MASTERS and CRICKET COACHES wanted in 


PUBLIC and PREP. Schools; also ex-Public School Boys for Prep. 
Junior Form work. Good salaries. MASTERS for ABROAD: 
(2) Science. Good salarics. —FUTURE CAREER ASSOC IATION, 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, Gc. 
i hie RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. 
r{\YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with acouracy and 

dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 
4d. per 1,000 words.— MON ASTUART, 14 Fre win Rd.,Wandsworth Common, 5.W. 


\HORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLIC ATING, TRANS- 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS ae YOUNG, Typewriting 
Otfice, Penywern Rd. (corner ot Earl's Court Rd.),8.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76. 


{ARN Money by your Pen.—Unique postal course ; how to write, 
what to write, ‘and where to sell, with editorial guidance. Real et 
Interesting booklet free. --REGENT INSTITU TE (Dept. 85), 22 Be .dford St., Wc. 


{OR SALE, PLOTS for SHORT STORIES from 15s. each, 
Lyrics revised.—EDITH SMAL LWOOD, 25 Marine Parade, Worthing, 


ee MASSEY, ‘Literary “Agent. No reading feo 


(1) French ; 
as ABOVE, 





cha Gcod short stories roquired, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Seriais from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. + raed MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, ee E.C. 


TOU RS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
April 11th: HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY, 24 days, 69 gns.; April 26th: 
SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Madrid, Cordova, &c., &., 
5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITALIAN LAKES, 21 days, 49 gus. Programmes 
from Mizs BISHOP, F.B.G.3., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 3.K. 19. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, d&e. 
OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 


feet above sea. Motor house and stable. Season opens Apri! Ist.— 
Apply “ CANTAB,” Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
_aaaes ni olay age —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c. numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mena eurasthenice, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V.STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assoen., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2. 


“An Days sy common-sense — ~~ 
o failure during seven 


Fei came by. “ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 





are caused by micro-organisms-—as are other diseases—and their pre- 

ion and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 

at Is., which will be sent without charge post paid to any reader afflicted. 
The simple home Ase - —gl treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or 
the hem yy of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest advantage 
tothe health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom —_ on There is no treatment by correspondence, 
and all consultations are i ae ppointment, Address the SECRETARIES, 
Aseple ne Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


REFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 | (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R. H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


rAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorpora‘ed. Artistic and original work, 

Bom £2 = , Specimens sent free—HENix B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
on, 


A RTIFICLIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGH'T.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. or offer by return. Lf offer not acce — parcel 

returned post free. Best palees paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or corse Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


os ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
vane | to receive full value ao 5 ply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provinct yers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer ‘made. —Chiet Offices, 1 151 ome Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


LATTIS is the ‘only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Supplied to the Royal 

Household. Harmless to domestic animals; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s, 6d. per tin, post 
free, from BOWABTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, ‘Sheffield. 


St: ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. ny | Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUVADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
rea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 5 


OOKS.—Car men, illus. by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, Signed 

by Artist, 30s. Picturesque Palestine, profusely iilus., 4 vols., 30s. ; 
Punch, 72 vols., £10 10. ; Literary World, 47 vols., 1885 to 1911, £2 10s.; The 
Sketch, 80 vols. - £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, 
28 vols., £2 2s. ; Poniatowski Gems, 2 vols., 1857, £4 10s.; Crockett’s Novels, 
25s. vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Walpole’s Letters, half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s. ; 
Ormsby’s translation of the Cid, 1879, 358.; Kipling’s Verse. ** Inclusive ” 
Edition, 3 vols., 1910, £3 3a. ; Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, with 
extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s Works, 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 b3.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on applica: 
tfon —Ldward Kaker’s Great Bookshop. John Bright Street. Birmingham 

















100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - - = yeseeties THE xe AND QUERS. 
President - H. THE PRINCE WALLS, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - - - ADMIRAL vases NT JELLICOB. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - ©. E. MALDEN, Esq., 


Chairman oj the Ship Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretarvs - H. Bristow WALLEN; H&nry G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Strattes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 





We can take 40 Aged or Infirm Priests and give them comfort in a beautiful 
Home. We have 5 Nurses. 

Hut expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. Will 
more of Christ's disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shepherds ? 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, Warden 
Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 





ns 


At a Low Reserve. 


THE DESIRABLE 


TOWN RESIDENCE 


Overlooking Gardens 
known as Number 


29 EATON SQUARE 


BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


In Excellent Structural Repair, 





comprising 9 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, and 
Light Domestic Offices. 


Held on a Long Lease direct from the Grosvenor Estate, with 
nearly 56 years unexpired. Net Ground Rent of £80 per annum, 
Vacant Possession on Completion. 
Telephone. Electric Light. Gas. Every Convenience, 


Will be submitted to Auction (unless previously disposed of) by 
Messrs, 


SHARPE & SHARPE 





»' at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E. G, 


On TUESDAY, APRIL 26th, 1921, 


at 2.30 o'clock. 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from :— 
The Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE & CO., 22 Aldermanbury, 
E.C; 


or THE AUCTIONEERS, 20 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (Mayfair 5741.) 


——-____- = —————— ESE 


THE RELIEF OF 
SILENT SUFFERING. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS WORKING TO RELIEVE GENUINE NEED. 
SPECIAL EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO 
ASSIST THOSE UNEMPLOYABLE THROUGH 
AGE OR INFIRMITY. UNEMPLOYED EX- 
SERVICE MEN A SPECIAL CARE, 


GIFTS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to maintain this Nationa 
Work in full service for THE POOR AND OUTCAST. 


Cheques (crossed Barclays, 4% Church Army) to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Headquarters, Marble Arch, London, W. 1 





The 


Waifs & Strays Society 
pleads for its 


BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 


Gifts urgently needed 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 





( ‘ontributions gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. FoweLit Swany, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention “ sini i 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


818,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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THE NEW WAY OF LEARNING 
FRENCH AND SPANISH. 





Pelman Institute’s Latest Achievement. 





“THE inability of the average inhabitant of these 
islands to speak Foreign Languages has long 
been a standing reproach against us. 


Disraeli, indeed, once said something to the effect 
that we were a race of barbarians, speaking no language 
but our own. 


And gradually there has grown up a kind of tradi- 
tion that the British people, for some mysterious reason, 
have no faculty for learning Foreign Languages, that 
some queer natural and national defect bars them 
from this important field of knowledge. 

SIR E. DENISON ROSS’S OPINION. 

Now this is altogether a false notion. 

“Given an opportunity for study,” says Sir E. 
Denison Ross, the distinguished Director of the School 
of Oriental Studies, “the inhabitants of these isles, 
especially Scotchmen, are usually very quick in picking 
up foreign tongues. All they require is a fair start 
and a proper method. We most of us find French 
dificult because we have begun learning it wrong; 
and having acquired as a nation a reputation for speaking 
French badly, we have taken very little trouble to study 
other languages.” 

This is precisely the opinion of the well-known 
Pelman Institute, which has now opened a special 
department for teaching Foreign Languages through 
the Post, by a new, simple, and most attractive method. 

The French and Spanish Courses are now ready, 
and, judging from the reception they are receiving 
from the general public as well as from educational 
authorities, the new Pelman Method bids fair to revolu- 
tionise ordinary methods of teaching Foreign Languages 
in this country, and to remove the reproach that we 
are a one-tongued race and cannot learn any other 
language but our own. 

Full particulars of the new Pelman Method of learn- 
ing Foreign Languages are given in two little books, 
one entitled ‘“‘ How to Learn French,” the other ‘‘ How 
to Learn Spanish,” either of which can be obtained, 
gratis and post free, by every reader who writes for it 
to-day to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
WA. 2. 

HEADMASTER’S TRIBUTE. 

“My wish is that it may soon make obsolete the 
hundreds of text-books on the French language that 
exist to-day.” 

The above statement occurs in the course of a remark- 
able tribute paid to the value of the Pelman Method of 
learning Foreign Languages by Correspondence by the 
Headmaster of a well-known school. 

“TI am only too happy,” he says, “ to be able to add 
one more voice to the chorus of approval that has 
greeted your Cours de Francais. It merits a universal 
approval, which I feel sure it will eventually obtain, 
if it has not obtained it already. 

‘I can find no better criticism to give of the Course,” 
he continues, ** than to describe it as ‘ natural.’ Nature’s 
effort is gradual, thorough, sure, and so is this method. 
It does not feed the beginner with more than he can 
digest. It does not allow the student to build upwards 
until he has laid a firm foundation on which to raise 
the superstructure. It leads him through difficuities 
in such a way that he does not recognise them as 
difficulties. This, in my opinion, is an incalculable 
asset of the Course, and stands for much in sustaining 
interest and preventing it from weakening. 








NOTHING TO CRITICISE. 

“IT can say in all truth that the Pelman method of 
Language Instruction, as I have seen it exemplified 
in the Pelman Cours de Francais, excels any I have 
hitherto come across, and I may add that I find it hard 
to conceive of any other that can improve on it. It is 
certainly new, and, as is rightly claimed for it, must 
necessarily change profoundly the ordinary method 
of language instruction. 

“You will remark that I have made no adverse 
comuments. Well, to speak quite honestly, it is because 
I have been unable to find anything deserving of such.” 

Readers who are learning French and Spanish by the 
New Method are equally enthusiastic. 

“ We were only in Paris eight clear days, and I found my 
pleasure greatly augmented by being able to speak and under- 
stand almost everything. I am quite convinced that the Pelman 
Method is the only way to learn a Foreign Language,” writes 
P, 101, 

“I sailed for France, Liverpool to Marseilles, visited the 
Riviera, spent a fortnight with Ivench friends in the Ihone 
Valley, and came home via Paris and Rouen. I met all kinds 
of people, but thanks to your First Course, which I did thoroughly, 
I was always able to make myself understood,” writes S. 116. 

“I am delighted with the Spanish Course, and find it extremely 
interesting and easy to follow,” writes S.T. 104. 

“I veceived the first two texi-books on Spanish, and consider 
the method as vemarkable as it is simple. From the beginning 
one can entively think in Spanish and understand, and this is 
the only practical way to master a Foreign Language—at least 
in my opinion,” writes S.S. 104. 

REMARKABLE FEATURES. 

The new Pelman Method of learning I‘rench and 
Spanish by correspondence is remarkable in several 
respects. 

ist. ‘The Courses do not contain a word of English, 
and yet you can follow them without the slightest 
difficulty, even if you do not know a word of either 
French or Spanish to begin with. 

2nd. ‘There is no Translation. You are not required 
to translate French or Spanish into English or English 
into French or Spanish. By this method French is 
taught in French and Spanish in Spanish—the only 
scientific way. ‘This enables you to speak these 
languages far more fluently than anyone who has 
acquired them in the old-fashioned way. 

3rd. ‘There are no vocabularies or long lists of words 
to be memorised. You learn French (or Spanish) 
words by using them, and in such a way that you never 
forget them. 7 , 

4th. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. You 
first learn to speak, write, and read the language (french 
or Spanish) in question, the formal Grammar coming 
last of all. 

The great simplicity of the new method, its novel, 
fascinating, and effective character, its ingenious method 
of teaching Pronunciation, and the high reputation of 
the Pelman Institute that lies behind it, have all com- 
bined to win for it widespread popular interest and 
support. ‘The number of people who are learning 
French or Spanish by the Pelman Method is increasing 
rapidly every day. All state that it is the easiest 
and simplest method of learning French or Spanish 
they have ever met with. Readers who would like to 
know more about this remarkable method of learning 
French or Spanish should write to the address printed 
below, stating which of the two languages especially 
interests them. By return they will receive a copy 
of a descriptive booklet and full particulars, gratis 
and post free. Or call at the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. I. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


LARGER NEW BUSINESS THAN IN ANY PREVIOUS 
YEAR IN THE SOCIETY’S HISTORY. 








The one hundred and seventh annual general court of the 
fcottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society was held 
on Tuesday, March 15th, in the Society’s office, Edinburgh, the 
Right Hon. Lord Kinross (chairman of the ordinary court of 
directors) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said: The new business transacted in 1919 showed 
& great recovery as compared with the immediately preceding 
years, when the business was —— affected by the war. 
To-day we have the gratification of telling you that last year 
we transacted a larger amount of new business than in any 
previous year in our history ; 5,603 policies were issued, assuring 
the gross sum of £3,843,000; and after deducting £470,000 
reassured with other offices, there remained net new sums 
assured of £3,373,000, producing a net new annual premium 
revenue of £138,000. urning to the revenue account, our 
premium income has increased by £88,000 as compared with 
1919, which itself shows an advance of about £30,000 over the 
previous year. The gross interest income shows a growth 
of about £90,000, and the gross rate yielded on our total funds 
has risen from £5 Os. 10d. in 1919 to £5 5s. 2d. in 1920. 

Death claims show a reduction of about £180,000 as compared 
with the previous year, and are lighter than in any year since 
1911. They represent only about two-thirds of the amount 
for which provision is made according to the tables on which 
our periodical valuations are based. 

The commission and expenses of management show an 
inerease, due partly to the additional expense which necessarily 
attaches to the transaction of increased new business and 
partly to a general increaso in the cost of conducting the 
business. The total income of the year exceeded the outgo by 
over half a millicn pounds. 

The close of the year was a time of pronounced financial 
depression, which led to a considerable fall in the values of al! 
first-class securities. A largo proportion of the funds are 
invested in National War bonds and other terminable securities 
running for short terms, and as to these any depression in price 
cannot be permanent, sinco they are repayable at par, and 
in the case of National War bonds at a premium, on their due 
dates. In accordance with our usual practice the securities 
stand in our balance-sheet at or under the prices at which they 
were valued at the date of the last investigation, December 31, 
1918 (or at cost price in the case of investments since made), 
less such reserves as have grown up or been released since that 
date. As a precautionary measure the sum of £500,000 has 
been passed to an investment reserve fund; this having been 
done, the assurance and annuity funds (exclusive of this special! 
reserve) amounted at the end of the year to rather over 
£22,500,000 sterling. 

LIFE ASSURANCE MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY. 

We have again and again pointed out that life assurance 
is the only means by which a capital sum, which it would take 
many years to accumulate by direct investment of savings, 
can be secured, and secured from the moment of payment 
of the first premium, by a relatively small saving out of income 
from year to year. The directors desire once more to urge on 
the members the importance of this question ; Life Assurance 
was never more necessary than at the present time in view of 
the uncertainties attaching to other forms of investment and 
the decreased purchasing power of money, which must in many 
cases have rendered inadequate the amounts of existing 
assurances. 

The mutual principle on which the Society was founded more 
than one hundred years ago is of great advantage to our members, 
and should lead them to do all that they can to assist the Society 
in its work. By doing this they will also be rendering an 
important national service, for the chief means of repairing the 
ravages of war must without doubt be the checking of extrava- 
gance and a salutary return to plainer living. The all-important 
thing at the present time is one which the Society’s organization 
and work are peculiarly fitted to promote—namely, the exercise 
of that simple, time-honoured, and eminently Scottish virtue— 
thrift. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; tho 
election or re-election of directors was carried; thanks were 
accorded to the directors and office-bearers, and the meeting 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Maid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000, ‘Together £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors eo oe oe oe +»  £5,000,000 


Total Capital and Reserves .. ee es ee ee +» £10,130,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application 


NOUTIVE—t he INDEX the SUBCILATUR & puiolisnen uayj-yrarly, from 
— v & June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and 
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Hungry Russia 


Behind those barriers which screen Russia from the outside 
world we know there lies an immense population, broken 
and bankrupt, in misery and anarchy and hunger. Byt 
their most tragic need of all is for that Word of God whieh 
is the bread of the soul. To-day there is hardly a Bible to 
be had from one end of the land to the other. 

Leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church, as well as 
pioneer evangelists in touch with Stundists and Baptists 
and other Russian Dissenters, have been appealing for 
supplies of the Holy Scriptures to that Institution which js 
best able to help them. 

The Bible Society began work in Russia more than a 
century ago. In 1874 it printed the earliest complete Russian 
Bible. It has put more than twenty million copies of the 
Holy Scriptures into Russian hands. Down to the Revolution 
it worked in harmony with the bishops and priests of the 
Orthodox Church, who consistently encourage their people 
to read the Bible. All through the Soviet régime the Society's 
depot at Petrograd has kept its doors open, though to-day its 
shelves are empty. 

The Bible Society cannot be deaf to the poignant cry which 
comes from Russia. In Finland it is printing 80,000 copies 
of the Russian New Testament, with the Psalms; besides 
other large editions of the Bible and the Gospels. It is also 
publishing as an experiment St. John’s Gospel in the new 
system of orthography introduced by the Soviet authorities. 
These books will enter the country as soon as ever the fronticr 
opens. 

Friends of Russia, and friends of the Bible, can join in 
this effort to place the Scriptures within reach of the Russian 
poor, and can thus help to establish there amid social ruins 
that City whose Builder and Maker is God. 

Send a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





PORT WINE. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Qs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 3s. for Sample bottle, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 









The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 


CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties —it has @& 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs., 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 


Cc Also in the famous Baron 


Cartri¢ges which filla pipe 
instantly with every shred 
ef tobacco standing up 
right in bow! for perfect 








MIXTURE drawing and _ burning. 
CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, E.C. 
Silver. Electro Plate &. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 i 24 &46 
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SACRIFICE AND SERVICE ARE THE 


PILLARS OF SPIRITUAL SUCCESS. 





Though finances are difficult and circum- 
stances are unfavourable, 


God’s good work must not fail. 


The Directors of the 


LONDON 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


(founded 1795 to preach the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God) are facing a considerable 
deficiency and ask all the friends of their 
great work to give generously and sacrificially 
before March 31st to avoid the danger of 
a reduction of missionary effort in an hour of 
world need. 


The Society asked its supporters for a home 
income of {180,000 in this financial year 
1920-21, and it will need it all. A_ great 
increase in the number and amount of contri- 
butions is most urgently required. Those 
who care for the Society’s work for Christ 
throughout its historic fields of missionary 
service are asked now to relate their posses- 
sions even more than their profits to the needs 


of the situation. 


An additional £30,000 beyond the amount 
received in the month of March, 


asked for. 


1920, is 


The present position is abnormal, for it is 
the joint legacy of silver exchange and a 
world increase in the cost of living on the 
one hand and the present industrial depression 
on the other. It is therefore an occasion for 


special effort. 





The Treasurer of the Society is Mr. W. H. 
Somervell, J.P. Contributions may be sent 
to the Rev. Netson Bitton,-Home Secretary, 
L.M.S., 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Cheques may be crossed “ Bank of England.” 


















DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON’S 


meADLOCK 


“Miss Richardson springs in this book a wonderful surprise."* 
—Liverpool Post. 
‘The story (of Miriam) unfolds and expands.”"—Morning Post. 
“ Episodes and Ps assages Of richer beauty than in any of her 
pre' vious books.”’-—-Times. 
* Miss Richardson's supreme trlumph.""—Evening Standard. 


9s. net. 




















K N U T 
HAMSUN’S 
FINEST NOVEL IS 


HUNGER 


At all Libraries and 
Bookshops 8s. 6d. net 































and I pt not disap pointed.” 
iver pool Courier. 


THREE LOVING LADIES 


By 
THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL. 
Author of ** The Book of Martha,” “ Susie,” etc. 

** Most entertaining.”’—T imes. 


Second Edition Printing. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, HENRIETTA ST., W.C. 2, 





‘I settled down to enjoyment 







Ss. net. 
























Works by 


CLEMENCE DANE 





The author of the successful play ay now 
appearing at the St. Martin’s Theatre, 


A BILL of DIVORCEMENT 


Cr. 8vo. Paper, 2s, 6d, ; Paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
Novels. 


REGIMENT OF WOMEN. 6s, 
Cheaper Esition. 2s, 
“The best new novel T have seen for a long time.” 
—CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 


FIRST THE BLADE. 6s. 


“One may thank the author for the portrait she gives 
of so passionate, so loyal, so attractive an example ol 
womanliness.””"— Sunday T'imes. 


LEGEND. 6s. 


“One would have said only Ienry James could have 
written it.”—The Star, 


HEINEMANN 


A Play in 3 acts. 











LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN ; 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANACING DIRECTORS: 
8. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capital - - £38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - - «+ 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- - - «+ 10,859,800 
Deposits (dec. 2/31, 1920) + «© 371,841,968 

HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 

OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OF FICES IN SCOTLAND 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


A PRISONER OF THE REDS 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH, Captain, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers. The experiences of a _ British officer 
captured in Siberia. A wonderful story of endurance 
and suffering, of fine courage and ready wit. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


HUGH LANE’S LIFE & ACHIEVEMENT 


With some account of the Dublin Galleries. By LADY 
GREGORY. ‘Sir Hugh Lane emerges from the 
pages of the book which Lady Gregory has devoted 
to her nephew’s life like a hero of romance.’’—THE 
OBSERVER. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT 
INHERITANCE Being Lectures on _ the 


Modern Worth of some Ancient Authors. By R.S. 
CONWAY, F.B.A., Litt.D., Hulme Professor of Latin 
in the Victoria University of Manchester. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVE- 


MENT : A HISTORY OF By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, 


K.C.1.E. Third Edition, with a New Preface and an 
additional chapter dealing with events from April, 
1919, to the close of 1920. 12s. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN 7: LATEST AGE 


From Laisser Faire to State Control. By A. S. 
TURBERVILLE, M.C., M.A., and F. A. HOWE, B.Sc. 
A brief survey of the many developments of science 
and invention and the varying phases and activities 
of our national life. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC 
DICTIONARY By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 


Litt.D., with an Index of English Words, King List and 
Geographical List with Indexes, List of Hieroglyphic 
Characters, Coptic and Semitic Alphabets, &c. 
Half-Morocco. £15 15s. net. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


By Gertrude Atherton 
SISTERS-IN-LAW ‘We own to a_ remarkably 


strengthened conviction of Mrs. Atherton’s powers by 
a reading of this novel.’’—MorNING Post. 78. 6d. net. 


By Katharine Tynan 
[HE SECOND WIFE together with A JULY ROSE 


‘* Both stories are told with Mrs. Tynan’s unfailing 
charm of manner and sureness of characterisation.”’ 
—TRUTH. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falis Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp M .’ “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o. 
“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and ‘estoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Now Ready. Fully Llustrated. 15s. net, postage 0d. 
New (2nd) Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


POVERTY & ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 
By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 




















London. J. & A, CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX. _ 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS, Author of “ Rudyard 
Kipling: a Literary Appreciation.” With 8 full-page 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
A lively and entertaining record of the author's 
peregrination in the Sussex which has served as a 
background for so many of Kipling’s songs and 
stories. 


CRASHIE HOWE. 

By BERTRAM SMITH. 

Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
Cloth. 6s. net. 

“Certainly nothing better of the kind has 
appeared since ‘ Auld Licht Idylls ’ and‘ A Window 
in Thrums.’ ’’—Daily Mail. 

“ It is a fascinating little book, full of quiet but 
really delicious humour. It will bear reading over 
and over again.’’—Tyruth. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES. 
By HORACE NELSON. 3s. 6d. net. Cloth. 
“.. . every one of them having an appeal to 

those who can share the author’s varied interests, 

aud can admire his versatility.’-—Survey Comet. 


GOLF BOOKS. 
A New Series. Illustrated. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net Each. 
SUPER-GOLF. 


Introduction by 
Cr. 8vo. 


By ROBERT H. K. BROWNING, Editor of “ Golfing.’ 
GOLF’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
By HARRY FULFORD, Professional at Le Touquet. 


Author of ‘‘ Potted Golf.” 
GOLF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Dr. A. MACKENZIE, with an Introduction by H. S. 
CoLr. 
THE HAUNTED MAJOR. 
By R. MARSHALL. Illustrated by HARRY 
(New Edition.) 
To be had from all Booksellers. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


FcRNIss. 





TWO IMPORTANT AMERICAN BOOKS 





Everyman’s Child. 


By SOPHIE IRENE LOEB, President of the 
Child Welfare Board of New York City. 
298 pages, 4 illustrations, 10s. 6d., postage od. 


The subject of Child Welfare has for many years 
engrossed Miss Loeb’s life. Just before the war 
she visited Europe to study the systems in practice, 
and her report to the New York State Commission 
was the basis of the Child Welfare Law. This work 
is a full account of what is being done to help the 
unwanted child in America, and will be of absorbing 
interest to those who devote so much of their time 
and energy to this work. 








The New Merchant Marine. 





By EDWARD N. HURLEY, late Chairman 

of U.S. Shipping Board. 

324 pages, 8 illustrations, 16s., postage gd. 
Mr. Hurley clearly and definitely states what the 
U.S. Shipping Board is capable of doing, and he 
looks forward with confidence in the U.S. carrying 
its own freight and thinking of American prosperity 
as synonymous with American ships. ; 

British ship-owners must carefully read this 
book at once. 





IONDON : GAY & HANCOCK, L71p., 





34 Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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Streaks of Life. 
By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc., Author of ‘‘ 
that Remained.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Impressions 





William Morris and the Early Days 


of the Socialist Movement. 


By J. BRUCE GLASIER. With a Preface by Miss MAY 
MORRIS, and two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


iid tans aie 


By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 16s. net. 


“ Will make @ strong appeal to all students of philosophy.’’— 
Sunday Times. 











A Selection of the Poems 
of Giosué Carducci. 


Translated and Annotated with a Biographical Introduction 
by EMILY A. TRIBE. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi 


By FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.S.F.C. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. THrrD EpiT1on, Revised. Crown 8vo. 





Russia in the Eighties, 


Sport and Politics. | 


With a Portrait of Count 
8vo. 30s. net. 


BADDELEY. 
and 4 Maps. 


JOHN F. 


a Facsimile, 


By 


Schouvaloff, 


The Town Labourer, 1760-1832: 


The New Civilisation 
By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
[New and Cheape r Impression. 


The > Spelling of the King’s English. | YORKSHIRE DIALECT PLAYS. 


IS Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, sstien E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue & Thirtieth Street, New York. 








12s. 6d. net. | 





N OLARKE, Lecturer in Education, University | 


| 


MA CMILLAN’S L LIS T 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Modern Democracies. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M., P. 
LL.D., F.R.S Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 
»*In these volumes Lord Bryce examines a few popular 
governments in their actual working, comparing them 
with one another, and setting forth the various merits and 
defects which belong to each. 


©, D&E, 








Thomas Hardy’s Works. 


Uniform Edition. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. 
net each. 

Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net. Limp leather, 6s. net each. 

The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols. Clothextra. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


net each. 


Thought and Expression in the 
Sixteenth Century. 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, author of 





“The Medieval 





Mind,” &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald—“A valuable conspectus of inter- 
related and inter-acting lines of thought, experiment, and 
study. 

Karl Marx and Modern 
Socialism. 
By F. R. SALTER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Magdalene 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Mutualism: A Synthesis. 
By ou TRAVERS-BORGSTROEM. 
48. . net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Crown 8Svo. 


[Tuesday. | 


| 
} 


HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS 


WAR AND SPORT IN INDIA. 
An Officer’s Diary. 1802-1806. With Frontispiece. 


THE STORY OF THE SHIRE. 


Being the Lore, History. and Evolution of English County 
6 Iustitutions. 2 Maps And 7 Illustrations, FREDERICK 
W. HACKWOOD. 155s. 

FORTY YEARS OF SALMON AND TROUT 


FISHING. 
11 Illustrations. Major J. L. DICKIE. Introduction by 
R. B. MARSTON, Editor of the Fishing Gazette. 12s. 6d. 


QUAINT ACQUAINTANCES. 
6 Illustrations. By ? A record of alife of Sport, County 
Society, and Travel. 12s. 6d. 


TRAVELS EAST OF SUEZ. 
32 Illustrations. RACHALL, 
7s. 

BY FOREST WAYS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
17 Illustrations. F. A. ROBERTS. od. 
FUEDS OF THE FURTIVE FOLK. 

5 Illustrations. F. ST. MARS. 6d. 

EIGHT MONTHS WITH THE WOMEN’S ROYAL 

AIR FORCE. 

29 Illustrations. GERTRUDE A. 
by Air-Marshal Sir H. M. TRENCHARD, 
7s. 6d. 

CANALS, CRUISES AND CONTENTMENT. 

12 Illustrations. AUSTIN E. NEAL. The Author is an 
amateur ‘‘ Bargee,’”’ and as a vade-mecum to others who 





15s. 


HUMPHREYS, F.R.G.S. 


i> 


78. 


Preface 
D.S.0 


GHORGE 
jo 


wish to emulate his example this book is indispensable. 6s. 
THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PAMELA. 
12 Illustrations. F. E. HARDEMAN. 5s. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM BEOWULF TO 
BERNARD SHAW. 
Professor SEFTON DELMER. 4s. 6d. 
JOHN METCALFE. Preface by the late Professor 
MOORMAN. 3s. 6d. 
THE FAERY CALENDAR. 
Designed and written by BERNARD SLEIGH, with 13 
full-page Drawings engraved on wood, 3s. 6d. 
THE LURE OF THE LINKS. 
JOSHUA TAYLOR. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN BRIDGE. 
Together with the Laws of Royal Auction Bridge. 
Major A. G. L. OWEN. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ANOTHER NAVAL DIGRESSION. 
GORDON FRANKLIN, R.N., Author of “A Nava 


2s. od, 


Digression.”’ 





FICTION. 


7s. Gd. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


ULSTER FIRESIDE TALES. 
WILLIAM McCALLIN. 

HUMAN. 
ERNEST CECIL and NORAH KERR. 

THE GABLES FARM MYSTERY. 
R. D. WATSON, Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Anstruther’s Diamonds,’ 
&e. 

THE LEPER. 


H. GRAHAME 
‘The Garden of Dreams,” 
CUPID IN AFRICA. 
P. C. WREN, Author of 
2nd Edition. 
TOWARDS THE HEIGHTS. 
Baroness ALEXANDRA DE SOUCANTON. 
DOWN THE OLD ROAD. 
ALICE LOWTHER. 
JOHN SAGUR—MASTER OF THE WORLD. 


RICHARDS, Author of ‘“ Shadows,” 


&c. 
 &e. 


“The Wages of Virtue, 





‘‘ NEDRAM.” 
| THE SILVER WHISTLE. 
MARY CLELAND. (6s.) 2nd Edition. 
OPPORTUNIST SINN FEINERS. 
LESLEY BYRON. (3s. 6d.) 
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SUCCESSFUL 


NEW FICTION 


7s. NET. 
From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S ABSORBING STORY 
THE RING OF DESTINY 


No one has ever denied that Mr. Joseph Hocking can tell a story, and he has never had 
a better story to tell than “The Ring of Destiny. t is more absorbing than any detective 
aovel, because the author na the artistry to heep it a romance. It has technique for the 
tritic who appreciates the art of narrative, and a most holding love story for the rest of us. 


MUSGRAVE’S LUCK HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


The spirit of adventure and the freedom of open country in Mr. Bindloss’s stories make 
the blood tingle in his reader’s veins. 


BERRY AND CO. DORNFORD YATES. 


“The book is full of good things, and he is a sad person indeed who cannot appreciate 
the fun of its episodes and the brilliancy of its repartee.””—Dundee Courier. 


THE HOUSE THAT JANE BUILT 


E. MARIA ALBANESI. | 
BONES IN LONDON EDGAR WALLACE. 
WILTON’S SILENCE 





PAUL TRENT. 


A HAZARD OF THE SNOWS otTwELt BINNS. 
THE LOVE HATER 
THE SILENT CLUE 
FIGS FROM THISTLES 
THE DUPLICATE DUKE 
WRYCHESTER PARADISE 


Brilliant Easter Holiday Number 
THE APRIL 


WINDSOR 


Complete Long Story in 


DORNFORD YATES’S 


REMARKABLE NEW SERIES. 


EDGAR WALLACE’S 


Powerful Narrative of 
The Return of Sanders to West Africa. 


J. S. FLETCHER. | 














Notable Complete Stories by 

JOHN RUSSELL 

C. KENNETT BURROW 
and other well-known Authors. 


A. M. BURRAGE 
B. A. CLARKE 





LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 
EASTER CUSTOMS. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS IN CINEMA PRODUCTION. 
With many Illustrations from Favourite Films, 
and other interesting features, » Literary and Pictorial. 








GUY THORNE. 
MARIE C. LEIGHTON. 
ISABEL M. PEACOCKE. 
HEADON HILL. 
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